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INTRODUCTION. 


I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  my  recol- 
lections of  Sir  J.  H.  M.  Beck,  and  I  do  so  with 
pleasure.  There  was  no  more  loveable  or 
sympathetic  man  in  South  Africa's  public  life. 
Beck  was  a  man  cultured  beyond  his  fellows; 
in  a  love  for  art  in  all  its  branches,  particularly 
in  music,  he  was  far  beyond  most  men  in  South 
Africa,  and  he  added  to  his  special  gifts  a  kindly 
and  genial  tolerance  for  those  who,  like  myself 
were — after  the  good  Anglo-Saxon  fashion — 
destitute  of  those  qualities  that  add  a  charm  to 
life.  I  call  to  mind  many  playful  wrangles 
that  we  have  had  upon  these  subjects  upon 
which  we  agreed  to  differ. 

As  to  Beck's  medical  acquirements,  it  does 
not  become  an  ignorant  outsider  to  speak.  It 
was  my  lot  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  more 
than  one  of  his  former  tutors  at  Edinburgh,  and 
they  all  agreed  in  speaking  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Beck's  abilities,  and  in  regretting  that  he  had 
transferred  to  his  native  land  those  qualities 
and  abilities  which,  in  a  wider  sphere,  would 
have   brought    him    distinction.      One    case   I 
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remember  when  that  heroic  soul,  the  late 
President  Steyn,  smitten  by  a  grevious  disease 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  was 
going  to  Europe  condemned  by  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  medical  profession  to 
a  hopeless  and  incurable  end.  It  was  Beck 
who  gave  a  contrary  opinion,  strengthened  by 
an  apposite  recollection  of  some  obscure  case 
that  had  come  under  his  knowledge  years  before 
in  a  hospital  at  Vienna.  Beck  was  right,  and 
President  Steyn  regained  sufficient  vitality  to 
live  many  years  of  useful  service  to  his  people 
in  South  Africa,  and  to  play  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Act  of 
Union. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  inartistic  field  of 
politics  that  my  own  personal  reminiscences  of 
Beck  chiefly  lie.  When  he  came  to  practise  in 
the  Cape  Peninsula  eleven  years  had  to  elapse 
before  our  serious  troubles  began — before  the 
Jameson  Raid  had  thrown  the  Apple  of  Discord 
into  South  Africa,  from  which  "  woes  un- 
numbered sprung," — woes  far-reaching — whose 
effects  hang  like  a  cloud  over  our  national  life. 

Beck  was  before  all  things  a  staunch  South 
African.  Steeped  in  English  culture,  with 
English  friends  and  English  traditions,  he  was 
always  a  true  son  of  South  Africa  who  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  a  union  between  the  different 
races  in  a  common  cause, — the  cause  of  South 
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Africa.  When  the  clouds  thickened  and  the 
advent  of  Milner  brought  with  it  the  rumblings 
of  coming  strife,  Beck,  despite  his  large  and 
growing  practice,  determined  to  take  his  place 
in  the  political  arena.  His  chance  came  in  1899, 
when  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Schreiner  (who  was 
a  firm  friend)  had  just  begun  its  stormy  life. 
Schreiner  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  a  Bill 
which  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Sir  Gordon  Sprigg, — which  added  some 
fifteen  members  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  One 
seat  fell  to  Worcester,  which  was  captured  by 
Beck — who  was  plunged  at  once  into  the  thick 
of  all  the  struggles  that  ended  in  the  direful 
calamity  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War.  Into  these 
struggles  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  years  that 
followed,  Beck,  sympathising  as  he  did  with  the 
cause  of  the  Republics,  remained  true  to  his 
loyalty,  and  in  pain  and  grief  did  his  best  to 
soften  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power  the  inevitable 
clash  between  the  two  European  races.  He 
contributed  many  useful  articles  and  memoranda 
during  that  period  —  trying  to  alleviate  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
His  gentle  and  kindly  nature  shewed  a  sub- 
stratum of  strength  of  character  that  was  a 
lesson  to  many. 

After  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging,  Beck  devoted 
his  political  energy  to  healing  the  wounds  of 
Avar  and  knitting  again  the  ravelled  fabric  of  a 
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common  policy ;  to  build  up  as  it  might  be  done 
the  shattered  fabric  of  a  national  life.  No  one 
can  tell  the  good  that  was  done  in  that  time  of 
anxiety  by  men  like  Beck,  whose  nature  and 
gifts  of  sympathy  so  essentially  fitted  him  for 
the  task  of  reconstruction. 

When  the  time  came  for  giving  a  practical 
effect  to  the  longing  for  something  that  would 
end  the  petty  squabbles  and  quarrels  of  the  four 
dissimilar  governments  of  South  Africa,  by 
means  of  the  National  Convention,  Beck  was  one 
of  the  twelve  members  sent  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  the  discussions  of  that  body,  he 
played  a  worthy  part.  During  these  discussions 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  visit  Robertson  in  company 
with  General  Smuts,  General  Hertzog  and  Beck. 
I  always  recollect  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
all  listened,  during  some  halt,  to  the  account  by 
General  Smuts  of  his  famous  ride  from  Herschel 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Colony  till  his 
Commando  washed  the  feet  of  their  horses  in 
Table  Bay.  Still  more  do  I  remember  the 
discussions  between  Beck  and  Hertzog  on 
philosophy  and  political  economy — abstruse  but 
always  charming.  Tempora  mutantur  —  but 
that  journey  always  hinges  in  my  memory. 

When  Union  was  achieved.  Beck  was  chosen 
as  a  Senator,  and  no  one  could  be  more  fitted  for 
such  a  sphere.  Kindly,  cultured,  dignified  and 
courteous,  he  was  the  very  stuff  of  which  the  Act 
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of  Union  intended  Senators  to  be  formed.  He 
was  from  the  beginning  of  the  new  order  of 
things  a  firm  friend  and  staunch  adherent  of 
General  Botha.  And  when  he  was  chosen  by 
him  as  Minister  of  Posts,  no  one  could  have 
received  the  more  cordial  assent  of  all  sections 
of  Parliament. 

His  sudden  and  untimely  death  came  as  a 
shock.  To  me  it  was  a  great  personal  loss.  A 
firm  friend  and  a  kindly  gentleman  in  all 
relations  of  life,  he  was  a  man  of  whom  South 
Africa  may  well  be  proud — as  a  type  of  an 
order  of  things  that  we  may  well  hope  is  not 
destined  to  perish  from  our  land. 

John  X.  Merriman. 
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FOREWORD. 


When  I  acceded  to  Lady  Beck's  request  to 
write  a  memoir  of  her  husband,  who  was  also 
my  friend  (but,  unfortunately,  owing  to 
diverging  paths  our  intercourse  during  the  last 
quarter-century  of  his  life  was  only  occasional), 
I  did  so  with  hesitation.  Here  I  will  not  give 
the  conventional  reason  that  I  felt  unequal  to 
the  task ;  a  reason  which  is  seldom  meant  and 
never  believed.  My  hesitation  was  born  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  reading  public 
expects  now-a-days — in  a  period  when  little  but 
the  sensational  appeals.  Sir  Meiring  Beck 
never  did  anything  sensational;  he  never 
annexed  a  province,  provoked  a  war  or  floated 
a  mining  company ;  he  did  not  even  make  a 
fortune.  On  the  other  hand  he  lived  a  clean, 
clear-eyed,  sincere  life  on  a  high  moral  and 
intellectual  plane.  He  sweetened  his  environ- 
ment wherever  he  dwelt.  He  was  the  truest  of 
friends  and  the  most  chivalrous  of  enemies. 
But  his  enmity  was  of  the  noble  type ;  its  object 
was  never  the  individual,  but  the  evil  he  met 
on  his  path  through  life.  He  turned  a  brave 
visage  to  adverse  fortune,  and  held  fast  to  Hope 
when  her  feet  seemed  to  stray  towards  the 
desert  of  Despair. 
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All  this  fails  of  the  spectacular.  That 
much-mentioned  person,  "  the  man  in  the 
street,"  will  miss  the  trumpet  blare,  the  blare  of 
the  boom — and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand  the 
man  whose  ideas  are  not  derived  solely  from 
the  street  will  perhaps  take  an  interest  in  this 
simple,  but  somewhat  incomplete,  record  of  an 
upright,  fortunate  life,  lived  by  a  man  of 
exceptional  gifts.  Tlie  incompleteness  is  largely 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  Beck  kept  hardly 
any  of  the  many  letters  he  must  have  received. 
Moreover,  my  applications  for  documentary 
or  other  information  among  his  numerous 
friends,  have  been  singularly  barren  of  results. 

And,  what  even  the  most  skilled  biographer 
could  never  hope  adequately  to  express,  are  those 
elements  Wordsworth  described  as  the  best 
ingredients  of  a  good  man's  life  : — "  Those  little, 
nameless,  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and 
of  love." 

Nevertheless  I  confidently  hope  that  the 
legion  of  men  and  women  who  fell  under  the 
spell  of  a  rare  personality,  will  recognise  in 
these  pages  the  salient  features  in  the  life  of  a 
friend  whose  place  can  never  be  filled. 


W.    C.    SCULLY. 


Maseru, 

Basutoland. 

April,   1921. 


Chapter    I. 

Ancesti-T.   —  Childhood.   —  School-   and  College  Days, 
Edinburgh. 

Johannes  Henricus  Meiring  Beck,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  at  Worcester 
in  the  Cape  Province  on  the  28th  November, 
1855.  He  was  the  third  child  of  a  family  of 
fourteen,  his  father  being  Cornelius  Beck  and 
his  mother  Johanna  Elizabeth  Meiring.  The 
founder  of  the  Beck  family,  Andreas  Willem 
Beck,  was  a  native  of  Thuringen,  and  came  to 
South  Africa  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century  as  an  official  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  He  married  Maria 
Cecelia  van  der  Merwe.  Their  third  son  was 
Lodewick  Christian  Willem  Beck,  who  married 
Woutrina  Catherina  de  Vos.  These  last  were 
the  parents  of  Cornelius,  Johannes'  father.  The 
mother  was  of  French  Huguenot  descent,  and  it 
was  from  this  source  no  doubt  that  Johannes 
derived  his  French  appearance  and  truly  gallic 
use  of  gesture  when  speaking. 

Johannes,  who  afterwards  came  to  be 
known  as  John,  and  subsequently  as  Sir  Meiring, 
was  a  sensitive  and  high-spirited  child,  and  at 
an  early  age  developed  that  taste  for  music 
which  bore  such  rich  fruit  in  his  later  years. 
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He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Worcester 
public  school,  and  in  April  1872 — being  then  in 
his  seventeenth  year — was  sent  to  Cape  Town 
to  attend  the  South  African  College.  Among 
his  class-mates  there  were  the  late  W.  P. 
Schreiner,  Sir  James  Innes,  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Union,  Sir  Henry  Juta  and 
Monseigneur  Kolbe.  From  the  latter,  Beck 
obtained  private  tuition  in  Greek,  the  Classics 
not  having  been  a  strong  element  in  the 
Worcester  curriculum.  The  friendship  which 
arose  between  the  tutor  and  the  tutored,  in 
spite  of  widely-diverging  paths,  stood  the  test 
of  time. 

The  principal  vehicle  of  Beck's  musical 
talent  at  Worcester  was  the  comet.  At  Cape 
Town  he  laid  this  distressing  instrument  aside 
and  began  serious  study  through  the  mediums 
of  piano  and  violin.  He  joined  the  local 
Musical  Society,  of  which  the  late  Professor 
Carl  Schultz  was  Chairman.  Soon  he  was 
able  to  take  part  in  the  Society's  orchestral 
performances.  But  however  diligent  he  may 
have  been  in  the  item  of  music,  his  efforts  in 
that  line  could  not  have  clashed  with  his 
ordinary  studies,  for  he  matriculated  with  First 
Class  Honours  at  the  Cape  University  in  1874. 
The  question  of  the  choice  of  a  profession  then 
arose.  Brilliant,  versatile  and  with  unusual 
depth  of  character,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  any  a    vocation    he 
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might  have  chosen  to  adopt.  Mr  Beck,  senior, 
suggested  the  law,  but  the  young  man — still  a 
lad  in  years  although  not  in  mind — had  a 
leaning  towards  medicine.  This  bent  was  no 
doubt  intensified  through  his  friendship  with 
Dr.  Kuys,  a  local  medical  practitioner  and  an 
uncle  by  marriage.  Eventually  Medicine  was 
decided  upon.  Accordingly,  shortly  before  the 
close  of  1874,  John  Beck,  then  eighteen  years  of 
age,  sailed  by  the  S.S.  "  Athens  "  for  England 
on  his  way  to  Edinburgh.  His  father 
accompanied  him  to  Cape  Town,  and  stood  on 
the  wharf  in  the  driving  rain,  watching  until 
the  vessel  passed  out  of  sight.  Father  and  son 
never  met  again. 

There  is  nothing  sensational  or  startling  to  be 
.  known  of  Beck's  life  as  a  student  of  Edinburgh 
University.  What  information  exists  can  only 
be  gleaned  from  his  letters  to  his  family. 
These  shew  unmistakably  that  the  youth  was 
father  to  the  man — that  then,  as  ever 
afterwards,  his  optimism,  his  kindliness  and  the 
intensity  of  his  joy  in  life  were  ever-present 
and  invincible.  Here  are  a  few  impressions 
jotted  down  by  one  who  knew  him  then — and 
later. 

"  The  characteristics  which  made  John  Meiring- 
Beck  so  charming  and  loyal  a  friend,  were  peculiar 
to  him  from  his  earliest  manhood.  When  as  a 
medical  student  in  Edinburgh  over  forty  years  ago, 
his  personality  was  a  feature  in  the  student  life  of 
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his  day;  and  if  asked  what  was  his  charm  I  should 
say  it  was  his  joyousness  of  spirit  and  the  wonderful 
power  of  imparting'  some  of  that  joyousness  to 
others.  Joyousness     and     spontaneity,     neither 

merriment  nor  jollity  nor  superficiality,  but  radi- 
ance of  spirit  and  a  power  of  sympathy  that  drew 
other  nature  into  that  radiance.  He  had  a  curious 
love  for  and  fascination  for  the  very  young.  May 
I  give  a  personal  incidept  and  remembrance?  It 
was  the  winter  of  1876,  and  we  had  two  young  chil- 
dren, aged  four  and  six.  A  sudden  inspiration 
took  hold  of  John  Beck  to  take  these  little  ones  to 
a  pantomime.  A   pantomime   was  a   delight  to 

him  and  it  would  be  to  them,  and  so  one  bright, 
cold,  mid-winter  Saturday  he  came  for  them.  I 
can  see  them  still  dancing  off  in  glee  with  him  ; 
his  joj'ousness  made  them  dance,  and  as  I  watched 
for  the  home-coming,  the  hansom-cab  came  in  due 
time,  and  there,  with  an  arm  round  each  small 
friend,  he  sat — their  flushed,  excited,  happy  faces 
turned  up  to  his.  Which  of  the  three  was  the 

gladdest  ?  His  eyes  sparkled  as  theirs  did,  his 
enjoyment  of  their  joy  was  complete.  That  scene 
rose  before  me  when,  twenty  years  afterwards,  we 
saw  him  in  a  totally  different  environment.  We 
were  visiting  the  Cape  in  1898.  We  saw  him  in  his 
own  home  at  Eondebosch.  He  was  full  of  the  busy 
ardour  of  a  large  medical  practice,  but  he  was  just 
the  same  !  What  a  delightful  evening  it  was  !  He 
talked  of  his  medical  work  and  entered  thoroughly 
into  it  with  my  husband.  Then  he  turned,  with  his 
brilliant  versatility,  to  another  subject.  He  spoke 
of  the  political  situation  in  South  xlfrica,  and  of 
the  little  cloud,  not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  then, 
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Init  which  in  two  years  covered  the  hind  with  the 
•(hirkness  of  war.  Deep  in  his  nature  lay  an  intense 
love  for  South  Africa — a  love  which  developed  more 
and  more  into  active  service  for  his  country  and  for 
its  people.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  conver- 
sation, he  stopped  short  and  said:  'Come,  and  I'll 
show  you  something-  beautiful,'  and  looking-  at  his 
wife,  he  said :  '  Shall  we  go  ?  '  He  led  us  to  the 
room  where  the  three  little  daughters  lay  asleep, 
and  shading-  the  lig-ht  he  bent  over  each,  saying: 
'  Aren't  they  lovely  ?  This  one  is  going  to  be 
musical,  and  this — but  this  one  is  too  young  for  me 
to  say.  But  am  I  not  a  happy  man  ?  '  It  was 
just  the  same  John  Beck  that  looked  up  at  us  with 
his  radiant  smile  and  tlie  love-light  in  his  eyes,  as 
he  had  looked  at  two  little  South  African  children 
in  an  Edinburgh  home  twenty  years  before. 

"  Cape  students  in  those  days  had  a  name — 
and  a  name  in  Edinburgh.  Their  environment  is 
different  now.  There  is  the  vSouth  African  Students' 
Union,  and  they  are  a  larger  body  of  men,  and 
communication  with  South  Africa  is  altogether 
changed.  One  watched  the  careers  of  some  of  those 
students  with  a  degree  of  anxiety  forty  years  ago. 
It  was  with  a  thrill  of  pride  and  gladness  that  I 
heard  this  particular  man  spoken  of  at  a  small 
dinner  party  in  Professor  Crum  Brown's  house.  I 
t]iink  it  was  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  Rah 
(Old  His  Friends,  who  said  to  me :  '  I  have  met  a 
fellow-countryman  of  yours — a  remarkable  fellow ; 
you  must  be  proud  of  him  ! '  I  said  :  '  Who  is  he  ?  ' 
'  He  is  a  musical  and  a  charming  fellow  named 
Beck '  and  then  more  followed. 
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"One  other  scene  comes  before  me.  It  was 
during  either  Christmas  or  jSTew  Tear  festivities  at 
the  Infirmaiy.  It  was  the  old  Infirmary;  the  new 
one  in  Edinburgh  was  only  being  built  then.  The 
patients  who  were  able  were  all  gathered  in  the 
large  decorated  ward.  The  evening  was  given  up 
to  enjoyment  and  happiness.  A  group  of  students, 
a  baud  of  nurses,  hospital  beds — and  a  little  com- 
pany of  convalescents — who  that  has  once  partaken 
of  a  hospital  ward  party  can  forget  it  ?  The  spirit 
of  that  party  was  the  joyous  spirit  of  John  Beck. 
Bright — eager — keen — he  diffused  happiness — now 
at  the  piano,  now  listening  to  some  tune  hummed 
by  a  patient,  to  catch  and  reproduce  it — now 
chaffing,  now  sympathising  —  absolutely  self- 
forgetful,  and  absolutely  in  harmony  with  all  that 
is  included  in,  and  best  interpreted  by,  the  words 
joie  de  vivre.'" 

The  biographer  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen 
remarked  that  probably  no  great  lawyer  ever 
read  so  little  law  as  Russell  did.  When  one 
considers  Beck's  manifold  social  and  musical 
activities  during  the  six  years  of  his  Edinburgh 
course,  one  is  somehow  reminded  of  this  remark. 
Not  that  Beck  did  not  read,  but  his  intuitive 
power  was  such  that  he  could  assimilate  as 
much  in  an  hour's  reading  as  another  man 
could  in  six.  Probably  his  abstention  from 
every  form  of  dissipation  accounts  largely  for 
this  characteristic;  but  in  addition  his  mind 
must  have  been  crystal-clear  and  receptive  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  In  the  class 
examinations  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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particularly  distinguished,  but  in  the  finals  lie 
forged  easily  to  the  front.  He  was  wont  to 
spend  his  holidays  in  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
attending  the  hospitals  there  and  assimilating 
the  latest  results  of  medical  and  surgical  science. 
During  these  trips  he  learnt  to  speak  German 
fluently. 

It  was  in  1879  that  Beck  passed  his  final 
medical  examinations.  A  certain  Colonel 
Cameron,  who  lived  on  a  beautiful  but  isolated 
estate — Inverlailot — in  the  Highlands,  had 
broken  his  leg  and  required  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  a  surgeon ;  Beck  was  chosen  for  the 
post.  Two  most  charming  girls  were  also 
inmates  of  the  house.  A  warm  friendship  arose 
between  Colonel  Cameron  and  his  attendant 
who,  at  parting  was  presented  with  a  valuable 
old  violin — one  which  had  belonged  to  Colonel 
Cameron's  father,  who  had  fought  at  Waterloo. 
This  instrument  Beck  always  referred  to  as  his 
"  Waterloo  Violin." 

This  sojourn  in  the  Highlands  caused  Beck 
to  miss  that  important  occasion,  the  capping 
day  at  Edinburgh.  However,  he  had  taken 
First  Class  Honours,  acquired  the  Beaney 
Scholarship  and  tied  with  Bruce  of  Aberdeen 
for  the  great  prize— the  annual  medal.  He  was 
appointed  House  Surgeon  and  House  Physician 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  which 
appointments  he  held  for  two  years.  Most 
young  men  who   adopt  the  healing  art  as  a 
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profession,  gravitate  either  toward  materia 
medica  or  surgery,  but  Beck  seems  to  have  been 
equally  distinguished  in  both  branches.  This  is 
made  clear  by  the  testimonials  granted  by 
Professor  Spence,  Professer  Fraser  and  other 
eminent  men.  His  unusual  power  of  diagnosis 
was  remarked  upon  by  Dr.  Claud  Muirhead — 
and  Professor  Stirling,  of  Aberdeen,  referred  to 
him  as  "  Pre-eminent  among  his  fellow- 
graduates."  Many  spoke  of  him  as  "  The  Star 
of  South  Africa." 

A  definite  stage  in  John  Beck's  musical 
development  dates  from  the  long  vacations — 
three  months  each — which  he  spent  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  Forty  years  ago  Wagner's  operas 
had  never  been  heard  in  England.  Rumours  of 
them  had,  it  is  true,  reached  musical  circles  in 
London  and  Birmingham,  but  the  mention  of 
Parsifal  and  Lohengrin  would  occasion  a 
contemptuous  smile,  and  anyone  temerarious 
enough  to  express  admiration  for  these  works 
would  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless  lunatic.  But 
Beck  was  immediately  captured  by  Wagner's 
genius,  and  spent  night  after  night  entranced 
by  the  unaccustomed  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds" 
which  Wagner's  methods  revealed.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  he  treasured  this  experience,  hoarding 
the  programmes  of  the  Richter-conducted  operas 
as  precious  mementos.  At  Edinburgh  he  played 
first  violin  in  the  Orchestral  Society  from  1874 
to  1879,  and  was  secretary  to  the  University 
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Musical  Society.  He  came  into  intimate 
relationship  with  musicians  such  as  Sir  John 
Hullah  and  Sir  Herbert  Oakley.  Later,  when 
a  member  of  the  Cape  University  Council,  he 
came  into  contact  with  Sir  George  Grove,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  that  system  of 
musical  examinations  in  which  men  of  the 
calibre  of  Oscar  Beringer,  Franklin  Taylor  and 
Eaton  Fanning  have  taken  part.  His  house 
"  Rustenburg "  at  Rondebosch,  came  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  South  African  musical  talent. 
Remenyi,  during  his  sojourn,  became  Beck's 
intimate  friend.  The  great  Hungarian  violinist 
thought  that  Beck  was  a  musical  genius,  and 
had  made  a  mistake  in  taking  medicine  instead 
of  music  as  his  principal  profession. 

John  Beck  was  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
who,  whatever  be  their  environment,  receive 
and  confer  happiness.  Brilliant,  alert  and  vital, 
he  drew  and  held  the  regard  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact.  He  with  three  student 
friends — Silke,  O'Reilly  and  Melville,  took  four 
bedrooms  and  a  large  sitting-room  in  Rankeillor 
Street,  Edinburgh.  This  establishment  they 
named  "  The  Crystal  Palace  ",  on  account  of  the 
three  large  windows  and  three  large  mirrors 
which  the  sitting-room  contained,  and  it  became 
the  rendezvous  of  a  number  of  kindred  spirits. 
Edinburgh  students — and  especially  those  hail- 
ing from  South  Africa,  were  not  remarkable  for 
the  decorum  of  their  lives  in  those  days.    As  a 
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rule  they  inhabited  cramped  and  uncomfortable 
quarters  and  often  had  to  stray  into  devious 
paths  in  search  of  that  recreation  which  is 
necessary  for  the  young.  Thus  the  large 
sitting-room  with  the  three  windows  became  a 
sort  of  oasis  to  many  who  otherwise  had  only 
the  desert  to  wander  in. 

Pleasant  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  as 
Beck's  career  had  been  in  Europe,  he  never 
faltered  in  his  intentions  of  returning  to  South 
Africa.  His  brilliant  abilities  had  not  passed 
unnoticed ;  tempting  offers  were  made  to  induce 
him  to  remain  in  Great  Britain.  One  was 
the  offer  of  a  lectureship  in  the  Manchester 
School  of  Medicine ;  another  the  offer  of  an 
assistant-ship,  with  a  partnership  to  follow,  in 
a  flourishing  Edindurgh  practice.  But  the  call 
of  the  Southern  homeland  was  irresistible ;  so, 
after  having  brought  himself  abreast  of  the 
latest  achievements  in  medical  and  surgical 
science  in  British  and  Continental  hospitals 
and  clinics,  he  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  Mgr. 
Kolbe  to  Lady  Beck,  gives  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Beck's  early  days : — 

"  With  very  great  willingness  I  send  you  a 
few  recollections  of  your  husband  in  his  college 
days.  What  I  know  of  his  later  years  is  concen- 
trated in  the  lines  I  sent  you  immediately  after  his 
death.  Let  me  call  him  Beck,  as  I  have  always 
done.    He  came  to  college  in  1872  or  1873,  I  think. 
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At  least  there  was  not  such  a  distance  between  us 
as  to  prevent  our  sitting  tog-ether  in  the  mathe- 
matical room.  He  was  a  universal  favourite.  I 
have  asked  several  of  our  old  companions  to  give 
me  special  recollections  of  him,  and  they  all  have 
a  vivid  impression — the  same  with  all — but  details 
have  become  hazy  with  time.  At  the  S.  A.  C.  we 
met  only  for  study  and  sport,  and  he  did  not  culti- 
vate sport  much.  Sir  Henry  Juta  tells  me  that 
Beck  introduced  the  planchette  to  our  attention, 
not  because  he  favoured  spiritualism,  but  simply 
from  intellectual  curiosity.  It  was  characteristic. 
I  came  somewhat  nearer  to  him  than  others  because 
I  coached  him  in  Greek.  At  that  time,  to  relieve 
pressure  on  our  family  resources,  I  had  to  support 
myself  at  College  by  teaching.  The  new  Uni- 
versity, now  extinct  as  such,  began  by  making- 
Greek  compulsory  for  the  Matriculation,  and  Beck 
had  not  learnt  Greek.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  teach 
him.  I  may  incidentally  remark  on  his  wonderful 
memory.  For  one  lesson  I  set  him  out  of  Valpy  (I 
have  the  old  grammar  still)  tM'o  pages  of  the  rules 
of  comparison  of  adjectives  with  all  the  exceptions. 
To  my  amazement  he  reeled  ofiP  the  whole  two  pages 
without  a  single  error.  I  could  not  have  done  it 
to  save  my  life. 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  putting  down  an 
extract  from  a  letter  which  I  have  been  allowed  to 
see,  from  Mr.  P.  Maskew.  '  I  have  kept  the  Cape 
with  Dr.  Kolbe's  farewell  poem,  and  often  look  at 
it  with  mournful  interest.  When  I  went  to  college 
in  1870,  Kolbe  was  already  there.  Even  in  those 
days  he  already  looked  'beyond  the  clouds,'  but 
he  was  reserved,  and  kept  to  himself  what  he  saw 
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there.  Beck  came  a  few  years  later.  He  also 
looked  beyond  the  clouds,  but  he  put  his  arms 
round  us  j'oungsters,  and  bade  us  view  the  beautiful 
visions  with  him.  I  recognise  this  as  quite  charac- 
teristic, though  in  my  case  '  reserve '  was  really 
shyness,  and  my  thousands  of  pupils  since  know 
how  eager  I  am  to  communicate  any  of  my  glimpses 
of  the  Beautiful.  But  Beck  had  a  geniality  which 
banished  shyness  from  himself  and  from  others. 

"I  remember  the  first  pun  I  heard  from  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  make  that  form  of  wit 
endurable, — though,  indeed,  he  sometimes,  like 
Charles  Lamb,  dragged  them  in  by  the  head  and 
shoulders.  Professor  Childe  was  solving  a  problem 
on  the  board.  The  unknown  was,  as  usual,  called 
.r;  but  to  him  it  meant  the  length  of  a  line  which 
in  Co-ordinate  Geometry  is  known  as  pq.  Right 
through  the  calculation  he  went  on  with  his  ^•,  till 
iliere  came  the  final  result,    which    in   absence    of 

mind  he  put  down  as  /j)<^=7"42 or  whatever  it 

was.  Beck  whispered  in  my  ear,  '  Hullo  !  that's  a 
pe-cu-liar  .r.'     A  trifling  detail,  but  characteristic. 

"A  very  happy  influence  on  both  of  us  was 
that  of  Professor  Noble.  Often  and  often  in  later 
years  we  went  back  in  talk  to  that  inspiring 
memory,  and  I  cannot  forget  the  crooning  affection 
with  which  Beck  used  to  murmur  'Dear  old  Noble  !  ' 
It  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  value  of  the  Dynamic 
over  the  Static  in  education.  Noble  was  Professor 
of  English  and  Literature,  History  and  Geography, 
Logic  and  Psychology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and 
anything  else  that  was  not  Classics,  Mathematics  or 
Modern  Languages.     Moreover,  he  was  at  the  same 
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time  editor  of  the  Cape  Argus  and  of  the  Cape 
Monthly.  He  was  not  deep  in  any  of  his  subjectt^. 
But  he  had  go  and  geniality  in  him.  He  brought 
up  the  beautiful  side  of  everything.  His  manly 
reverence,  his  universal  sympathy,  his  affectionate 
comprehension  of  the  imperfect,  his  earnest  pro- 
pulsion towards  the  ideal,  won  the  hearts  of  all  of 
us,  but  of  none  more  than  Beck,  with  his  tender 
'  Dear  old  Noble  ! ' 

"I  think  this  is  about  all  I  can  say  of  his 
college  days ;  in  later  years  I  am  very  grateful  to 
him  and  to  you  for  the  glimpses  I  have  been  allowed 
into  vour  beautiful  home  life." 


Chapter  II. 

Ketmn  to  South  Africa.  —  Courtship  and  Marriage.  — 
Practice  in  the  Suburbs.  —  Manifold  Activities.  — 
Quaint  Incidents.  —  Birth  of  Children.  —  Rustenburg. 
—  Dr.  Louis  Beck, 

It  was  in  1881  that  John  Beck  fulfilled  his 
intention  of  returning  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  design  had  been  to  settle  in  Cape  Town,  but 
on  the  voyage  out  he  met  with  a  number  of  men 
from  Kimberley.  At  the  time  vast  fortunes 
were  being  made  on  the  Diamond  Fields,  and 
the  lure  of  the  southern  El  Dorado  proved  irre- 
sistible. Accordingly,  after  a  short  visit  to  his 
family  at  Worcester,  Beck  went  to  Kimberley, 
where  he  at  once  stepped  into  a  lucrative 
practice.  He  was  offered  a  partnership  by  Dr. 
Matthews,  one  of  the  oldest  and  then  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  local  practitioners,  but 
preferred  to  practice  alone.  The  work  was  hard, 
and  money  rolled  in  plentifully.  But  within  a 
few  months  he  went  down  with  a  severe  attack 
of  what  was  known  as  "  Camp  Fever,"  but 
which  was  nothing  but  malaria.  This  disease 
was  especially  fatal  in  the  case  of  young 
men  ;  for  weeks  Beck  lay  literally  between  life 
and  death.  There  was  no  railway  to  the 
Diamond  Fields  in  those  days,  the  only  com- 
munication to  the  outside  world  being  by  coach. 
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Thus  conveyed,  the  invalid  managed  to  reach 
Hopetown,  where  his  intimate  friend  Dr.  Silke 
was  practising.  Here  he  had  a  relapse,  but 
managed  to  survive  owing  to  the  skilled  and 
careful  attention  of  his  old  companion  of 
Rankeillor  Street.  Eventually  he  arrived  at 
Worcester,  a  mere  wreck  of  his  former  self. 
However,  under  the  assiduous  care  of  his  mother 
and  sisters,  he  was  soon  restored  to  health. 
Having  decided  not  to  return  to  Kimberley, 
John  Beck  entered  into  partnership  with  Dr. 
John  Cloete,  and  began  practising  at  Worcester. 
An  uneventful  year  passed.  Worcester  lies  in 
more  or  less  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain  ringed 
around  by  steep  mountain  ranges,  from  which 
many  streams  flow.  These  mountains  reveal 
various  moods  ;  they  shine  gloriously  at  sunrise 
and  glow  richly  at  sunset.  During  the  winter 
months  they  are  often  heavily  covered  with 
snow.  It  was  here,  where  Beck's  boyhood  had 
been  spent,  that  he  met  romance,  —  romance 
virginal  and  unspoilt. 

The  winter  of  1883  had  been  exceptionally 
wet  and  severe  in  Stellenbosch,  and  a  young 
girl  being  delicate,  was  ordered  by  her  medical 
attendant  to  proceed  to  Worcester  for  a  month's 
change  in  early  spring.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  sister  Miss  May  Kuys,  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  attractive,  artistic  and  thoughtful.  Miss 
Kuys  came  as  a  guest  to  her  aunt,  widow  of  the 
Dr.  Michael  Kuys,  who  had  influenced  Beck  in 
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the  matter  of  his  choice  of  a  profession.  Beck 
met  the  two  girls  at  the  station ;  he  and  Miss 
Kuys  were  immediately  attracted  towards  each 
other.  They  soon  found  that  they  possessed 
similar  tastes  and  the  month  was  a  halcyon 
one  for  both,  filled  as  it  was  by  pleasant  excur- 
sions to  Brandvlei  and  other  beauty  spots  within 
reach ;  with  music  and  reading  aloud  of  poetry 
and  other  congenial  literature.  After  the  close 
of  the  delightful  month  Miss  Kuys  returned  to 
Stellenbosch  with  three  of  her  friend's  musical 
productions  inscribed  to  her  namely : — "  Table 
Mountain  Echoes,'\  "  The  Tide  Rises,  the  Tide 
Falls,"  and  "An  Deine  Liebe  Will  ich  Glauben." 

John  Beck  next  met  the  lady  who  was 
destined  to  become  his  wife  at  the  Cape  Town 
Exhibition  of  1884.  He  w^as  then  a  member  of 
the  Cape  Town  Philosophical  Society,  before 
which  he  read  a  paper  on  "  Pathological 
Evolution." 

Early  in  1885  Dr  Beck  hired  a  house  at  St. 
James',  for  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  was  now 
District  Surgeon  of  Worcester,  but  managed  to 
spend  a  week  at  the  sea-side  with  his  family. 
It  was  not  purely  by  accident  that  Miss  Kuys 
was  a  guest  at  St.  James'  at  the  same  time. 
Soon  afterwards  came  the  Stellenbosch  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Show.  In  the  picturesque 
town  founded  by  the  elder  Van  der  Stel,  Miss 
Kuys  dwelt  with  her  step-mother,  in  a  quaint 
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and  beautiful  house  in  Dorp  Street.  The  house 
was  of  the  type  so  universally  admired — a  type 
evolved  by  the  stout  and  practical  Dutchmen  of 
a  long  past  generation  when  quiet  comfort  and 
not  fierce  money-hunting  was  the  general 
objective.  It  had  thick  walls,  high  white  gables 
and  a  thatched  roof.  The  small-paned  windows 
had  green  shutters  to  exclude  the  light  and 
heat.  Before  it  stood  great  oak  trees,  and  a 
wayward  stream  of  water  hurried  down  the 
"  sluit "  over  the  cobbled  stones.  Within  were 
to  be  found  old  Dutch  furniture,  Nankin  china 
brought  to  the  Cape  by  trading  skippers  of 
long-past  days  and  artistic  silver — all  of  which 
were  in  daily  use  at  that  time. 

Miss  Kuys  had  taken  first  prize  at  the  Show 
for  floral  table  decoration.  A  party  of  friends 
assembled  to  a  cold  luncheon,  in  which  choice 
and  lucious  fruits  formed  an  important  item. 
In  the  evening  a  promenade  concert  was  held 
under  the  oaks  in  the  grounds  of  the  old  Hall 
across  the  street.  The  night  was  calm  and 
the  moon  was  kind.  Amid  these  propitious 
surroundings  Dr.  Beck  and  Miss  Kuys  plighted 
their  troth. 

Immediately  Dr.  Beck  decided  to  leave 
Worcester  and  establish  a  practice  upon  the 
the  Cape  Peninsula  before  marrying.  There 
was  clearly  an  opening ;  two  prominent  practi- 
tioners had  dropped  out  of  the   running.    Dr. 
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Stuart  had  died  and  Dr.  Ebden  retired. 
Rondebosch  was  decided  upon,  so  Beck  took 
rooms  in  Minto  Cottage,  opposite  the  present 
Rustenburg  School  for  Girls,  and  opened 
consulting  rooms  in  Cape  Town.  He  began  the 
new  venture  on  the  1st.  May,  1885.  The  path 
of  the  young  practitioner  beginning  in  a  new 
environment  is  never  too  easy.  In  Beck's  case, 
however,  success  was  not  long  delayed;  his 
keenness,  his  energy  and  his  intuitive  power 
soon  came  to  be  recognised.  Before  many 
months  had  elapsed  he  had  taken  a  house  at 
Rosebank  and  his  marriage  was  within  measur- 
able distance. 

His  fiancee  from  time  to  time  visited  her 
grandmother, Mrs.  van  Breda  at  "Old  Boschof," 
Newlands,  and  occasionally  was  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  John  van  der  Byl  at  Groote  Schuur — then 
called  "  The  Grange."  When  work  permitted, 
many  Sunday  afternoons  were  spent  by  the 
engaged  couple  in  the  ferny  hollows  of  the 
Groote  Schuur  Glen  The  wedding  was  arranged 
for  the  2nd  December.  Part  of  the  bride's 
trousseau,  including  the  indespensible  white 
satin  dress,  had  been  ordered  from  England,  and 
came  out  under  charge  of  Mrs.  Reitz,  of 
Riversdale.  Tuesday  was  the  wedding  day ; 
on  Friday  the  steamer  arrived.  The  important 
case  was  reported  as  having  been  landed ;  it 
was  at  once  forwarded  to  Stellenbosch,  arriving 
on   Saturday.    Upon    its  being  opened  dismay 
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resulted  ;  the  case  was  found  to  contain  nothing 
but  clothing  belonging  to  the  Reitz  family. 
The  wrong  box  had  been  despatched.  However, 
a  search  was  made  at  the  Docks,  and  through 
the  energetic  kindness  of  a  family  friend  the 
right  box  was  discovered  and  forwarded  on 
Monday.  The  situation  was  saved — as  far  the 
bride  was  concerned.  But  the  bridegroom,  too, 
had  serious  difficulties  to  overcome.  Mr.  Syfret, 
of  Cape  Town,  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at 
Worcester,  and  on  Saturday  Dr.  Beck  was 
rushed  to  his  bedside  by  special  train.  But  on 
Sunday  the  bridegroom  managed  to  escape,  and 
he  arrived  at  Stellenbosch  late  on  Monday 
night. 

Showers  of  unseasonable  rain  ushered  in  the 
w^edding  day,  but  early  in  the  afternoon  the 
weather  cleared  and  the  sun  shone  kindly.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  the  Revd.  J.  J.  Beck  of  Durbanville  and 
the  Revd.  Neethling  of  Stellenbosch  officiating. 
Many  guests  from  Cape  Town  and  other  parts 
assembled.  Then,  followed  by  hearty  good 
wishes,  the  young  couple  drove  to  Somerset 
Strand  in  a  Cape  cart  for  their  honeymoon. 
The  latter  extended  to  but  three  days,  spent 
at  "  Anderson's "  hotel  (during  which  the 
south-easter  blew  continuously),  and  another 
three  at  Worcester.  Then  the  young  doctor 
had  to  return  to  his  patients.  Accompanied  by 
an  old  servant— the  daughter  of  a  former  slave 
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of  the  Beck  family,  the  newly-married  pair 
hurried  down  to  the  sparsely- furnished  little 
house  at  Rosebank,  where  a  pleasant  surprise 
awaited  them.  Lady  de  Villiers  had  thought- 
fully furnished  their  larder,  so  the  bride's 
anxieties  as  to  the  first  supper  and  breakfast 
were  allayed. 

The  sun  of  prosperity  shone  brightly.  Beck 
appears  to  have  possessed  the  quality  of 
intuition — invaluable  to  a  medical  man — to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Moreover,  whenever  he 
got  a  patient,  he  gained  a  friend.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  never 
made  an  enemy.  Soon  the  little  Rosebank 
home  became  a  centre  to  which  cultured  people 
of  all  descriptions  naturally  gravitated.  The 
young  artist  struggling  to  express  himself  in 
an  inartistic  environment,  the  undeveloped 
musician,  the  thinker  of  thoughts  the  whispered 
beginnings  of  which  were  inaudible  among  the 
cries  of  the  market-place — all  these  could  find 
sympathy,  encouragement  and,  if  deserved, 
practical  help  in  the  household.  The  present 
writer  recalls  the  case  of  one  author,  since  well- 
known,  the  money  for  the  publication  of  whose 
first  book  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Beck — away 
back  in  the  eighties.  Among  the  more  inti- 
mate friends  of  outstanding  culture  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  David  and  Lady  Gill,  Sir 
Thomas  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Koopmans.  Remenyi, 
too,   during   his   sojourn    at   the  Cape,   was  a 
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constant  visitor.  It  was  the  great  violinist's 
somewhat  inconvenient  habit  to  drop  in  quite 
unannounced  for  a  meal,  and  as  he  only  ate 
once  a  day  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  these 
unexpected  visits,  although  always  welcome, 
may  occasionally  have  caused  complications. 
However,  Remenyi's  appetite,  large  as  it  was 
after  his  fast  of  nearly  twenty-fom-  hours,  could 
always  be  assuaged  by  a  sufficiency  of  macaroni, 
properly  cooked. 

A  mere  cursory  survey  of  Beck's  manifold 
activities  during  the  period  of  his  residence  at 
Rosebank  and  Rondebosch,  fills  one  with  amaze- 
ment at  his  boundless  energy.  Here  are  the 
impressions  of  a  young  South  African  of  Beck 
in  this,  approximately  the  middle  step  of  his 
career : — 

"The  Rondebosch  Dr.  Beck  was  almost 
unknown  to  me.  From  my  boyhood  I  cherish  two 
memories  of  him,  both  strikingly  characteristic. 
The  first  of  these  relate  to  an  incident  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Klein  Westerford,  then  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  John  van  der  Byl,  from  whom  Rhodes  had 
bought  Groote  Schuur.  After  dinner,  being  but  a 
small  boy,  I  secured  a  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
keenly  observant  of  all  that  went  on.  Near  the 
centre  was  the  tall  bearded  figure  of  Dr.  Beck,  clad 
in  evening  dress.  Turning  this  way  and  that,  his 
eyes  sparkled  and  his  cheery  laugh  rang  out,  as  he 
cracked  jokes,  related  anecdotes  and  discussed  a 
hundred-and-one  subjects  with  his  fellow-guests. 
Presently  he  went  to  the  piano,  sat  down  and  played 
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something  wliich  seemed  to  me  all  rhythm  and 
power.  Abruptly  it  ended ;  he  sprang  up  and  strode 
across  the  room  to  his  hostess.  I  remember  his 
graceful  bow  as  he  said  to  her:  'Your  waltz,  Mrs. 
van  der  Byl ! ' 

"  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  streets 
of  Stellenbosch.  I  was  with  some  other  schoolboj's, 
and  we  were  pushing  our  way  through  a  crowd  of 
men,  trying  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  a  wagon. 
Some  general  election  was  in  progress — I  think  it 
was  shortly  before  the  Boer  War — and  the  wagon 
was  being  used  as  a  platform,  from  which  some 
prominent  men  were  addressing  an  open-air  meeting. 
Dr.  Beck  was  on  this  improvised  forum.  Presently 
he  spoke.  I  have  long  since  forgotten  the  subject, 
but  I  have  a  vivid  impression  of  his  earnestness  and 
the  impelling  quality  of  his  resonant  voice.  It 
hardly  seemed  possible  that  the  musician  of  the 
Newlands  drawing-room  and  the  eloquent  politician 
could  be  one  and  tire  same  man. 

"Yet  in  after  years,  when  I  knew  him  well, 
there  was  this  same  amazing  versatility.  I  have 
watched  him  in  a  railway  carriage,  holding  his 
fellow-travellers  spellbound  with  his  wonderful 
knowledge  of  agricultural  matters,  of  political 
affairs  in  this  country  and  in  the  larger  world 
beyond  the  seas.  Go  to  a  bioscope  with  him,  and 
he  would  laugh  more  heartily  than  any  of  the  spec- 
tators at  the  absurd  antics  of  some  famous  cinema 
comedian.  He  would  stride  up  and  down  the  Beach 
Road  at  Sea  Point,  in  deep  conversation  with  a 
fellow  minister.  Perhaps  some  important  question 
of  public  jjolicy  was  under  discussion,  for  buzzing 
motors   and   thundering     trains    passed    unheeded. 
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Half-au-hour  later  he  would  be  operating  a  grama- 
phone  in  his  own  house,  and  setting  three  or  four  ot 
his  little  grandchildren  dancing  to  the  strains. 
Indeed,  more  often  than  not,  he  would  join  in  their 
childish  frolicking.  He  loved  to  have  the  young 
around  him.  I  have  seen  him  coming  from  the 
train,  buried  in  thought,  and  watched  how  his  face 
would  light  up  as  the  little  ones  ran  to  meet  him, 
and  clung  to  his  hands  and  his  coat. 

"Then  his  improvisations  at  the  piano!  They 
reflected  his  every  mood.  Whatever  might  be  going 
on  in  the  room,  in  spirit  he  was  far  away  as  his 
fingers  wandered  over  the  keyboard.  His  whole 
life  was  strenuous,  but  there  is  no  doubt  he  was 
particularly  hard-worked  during  his  last  years. 
Always  was  he  a  great-hearted  optimist,  but  his 
sensitive  soul  must  occasionally  have  reacted  to  the 
dark  times  throug-h  which  the  world  was  passing. 
It  was  then  that  his  musical  genius  brought  him 
consolation  indeed." 

Most  of  Beck's  musical  compositions  were 
written  during  this  period  of  his  life.  The  popular 
South  African  College  Song  is  so  well  known 
throughout  the  Union,  not  only  to  old  students, 
but  to  many  others,  that  it  may  be  interesting 
to  give  the  story  of  its  inception. 

In  1887  a  fete  was  held  in  aid  of  certain 
funds  for  the  College,  Mrs.  Beck,  together  with 
Professor  Foote's  wife,  was  in  charge  of  a  stall. 
Shortly  before  this  Dr.  Kolbe  dined  with  the 
Becks.  During  the  course  of  the  dinner,  Mrs. 
Beck  said,  "  Cannot  you  two  think  of  something 
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which  would  make  some  money  at  my  stall  ?  " 
The  man  of  letters  and  the  musician  set  their 
heads  together — Dr.  Kolbe  wrote  the  words  that 
night — the  refrain  came  spontaneously  and  the 
song  came  into  being.  Batches  of  school  boys 
came  out  to  Rosebank  to  practise  the  singing  of 
it.  On  the  day  of  the  fete  these  students  sang 
the  song.  It  secured  instant  popularity,  and 
Mrs.  Beck's  stall  was  the  richer  by  some  £40. 

The  song  and  copyright  was  presented  to  the 
College,  and  now  as  the  Capetown  University 
song,  is  as  popular  as  ever.  Beck  often  said  that 
long  after  he  was  gone  and  forgotten  the  song 
would  live  and  be  remembered. 

The  busy  doctor  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  photographer.  He  would  find  time  to 
dash  into  his  dark-room  to  develope  and  print 
his  negatives.  Very  often  he  would  enlarge 
a  particularly  successful  snapshot,  using  an 
enlarging  apparatus  he  himself  had  contrived. 
He  had  a  large  and  a  growing  professional 
practice.  In  1890  he  took  his  degree  as  M.D. 
"  in  absentia  "  with  a  triple  treatise, — medical, 
surgical  and  experimental, — the  experimental 
section  dealing  with  a  hitherto  unrecognised 
active  principle  in  a  South  African  species  of 
"Leucadendron."  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Cape  University  Council  and  also  of  the 
Colonial  Medical  Council ;  likewise  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Cape  Town  Branch  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.     In   1887   he   joined   the 
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Goede  Hoop  Lodge  of  Free  Masons.  After- 
wards he  became  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  Preserving  Historical 
Landmarks,  of  which  the  late  Lord  de  Villiers 
was  President.  Later,  Beck  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency.  Previously  he  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  preventing  a  threatened  act  of 
vandalism — the  destruction  of  the  Castle,  our 
most  cherished  relic  of  the  days  when  the  Cape 
Settlement  was  founded.  He  was  principally 
instrumental  in  founding  that  most  beneficial 
institution,  the  Rondebosch  Cottage  Hospital. 
But  in  nothing  did  Beck's  trained  and  imagin- 
ative intelligence  expend  itself  more  profitably 
than  in  the  question  of  sanitation.  When  he  first 
went  to  live  in  the  suburbs  there  was  no  public 
water  supply.  Water  could  only  be  obtained  from 
wells,  and  was  often,  owing  to  adjacent  cesspools, 
quite  disgustingly  impure.  Those  who  could 
afford  it,  fetched  their  drinking-water  from  the 
Newlands  spring.  The  Medical  Board  which 
was  supposed  to  have  control  over  sanitation 
generally  was  supine  and  powerless.  Enteric, 
diptheria  and  other  zymotic  diseases  were  rife  ; 
The  death-rate  was  high.  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  by  tongue  and  pen.  Beck  preached  the 
gospel  of  sanitation.  His  various  lectures  and 
speeches  on  the  subject  have  been  largely 
forgotten,  but  their  effect  remains,  When  the 
death  rate  of  Rangoon  stood  at  22.9  per  1000, 
that   of   the  Cape    Peninsula    was   33.4.      No 
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one's  efforts  contributed  so  much  to  the  im- 
provement which  has  since  taken  place  as  much 
as  those  of  Beck.  To  quote  from  The  Cape 
Times: — 

"Dr.  Beck's  lecture  on  sanitation  should  be 
cut  up  small,  and  administered  bit  by  bit  in  daily 
doses  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  city 
and  in  the  environs  thereof,  until  the  whole  social 
system  is  saturated  with  sound  sanitary  doctrine. 
Copy  slips,  in  the  elementary  schools,  instead  of 
repeating-  the  old  saws  about  the  practical  value 
of  honesty  or  the  continuously  festive  tendency  of 
contentment,  should  be  inscribed  with  such  preg- 
nant sentences  as  these :  '  The  climate  of  the  Cape 
is  salubrious ' ;  '  The  climate  of  Eome  is  pesti- 
lential ' ;  '  The  death-rate  of  the  Cape  is  much  higher 
than  the  death-rate  of  Rome  ' ;  'A  fine  climate  is  a 
gift  of  heaven  ' ;  'A  high  deatli-rate  is  often  caused 
by  human  wickedness  ' ;  '  In  a  salubrious  climate  a 
high  death-rate  argues  a  contempt  of  the  gifts  of 
heaven.'  Some  of  these  are  rather  beyond  the 
ordinary  length  of  copy  slips.  This  will,  perhaps, 
add  to  their  effect  in  stimulating  thought.  To 
every  man,  woman  and  child  it  ought  to  be  brought 
home  that  we  are  all  in  our  degree  responsible  for 
the  waste  and  contempt  and  defilement  of  Provi- 
dential bounty." 

Beck  had  studied  the  sanitary  and  sewage 
systems  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  Some  of  his  more 
important  recommendations  as  to  the  disposal 
of  sewage  are  only  now  being  carried  out,  the 
fact  that  he  originated  the  basic  ideas  and 
principles  involved  is  forgotten.  In  this  as  in 
his  other  public  activities,  the  pregnant  words 
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of  Mazzini  might  have  been  adopted  by  Beck 
as  his  motto : — "  Shmiber  not  in  the  tents  of 
your  fathers.  The  world  is  advancing.  Advance 
with  it." 

Among  Dr.  Beck's  published  contributions 
to  medical  science  and  hygene  may  be 
mentioned  papers  on  "  Pathology  from  an 
Evolution  Point  of  View "  and  "  Pathological 
Evolution",  both  of  which  were  read  before  the 
South  African  Philosophical  Society,  and 
"  Notes  on  a  Case  of  Localised  Meningitis  with 
Effusion ",  which  he  successfully  treated  by 
trephining  and  evacuation  of  the  fluid.  The 
latter  was  published  in  the  South  African 
Medical  Journal.  He  also  published  an  eloquent 
plea  in  favour  of  the  teaching  of  elementary 
physiology  in  schools.  In  the  latter  occurs  the 
following  significant  passage: — 

"  What  is  the  greatest  curse  of  the  age — a  curse 
not  oulj^  abomiuable  ou  account  of  its  immediate 
reaction  upon  the  physical  organism,  but  one  which 
probably  does  more  to  undermine  the  moral  organ- 
ism, one  which  does  more  to  swell  out  our  criminal 
rolls,  one  which  is  responsible  for  more  unhappiness 
in  human  lives  than  anything  that  can  be  named  P 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  allude  to  drink.  Recently 
we  have  had  a  graphic  picture  presented  to  us  of 
the  horrible  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  this  town , 
and  its  effect  in  the  production  of  misery,  crime 
and  disease." 
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The  case  of  "  Localised  Meningitis  " 
reminds  one  of  how  the  Comic  Muse  occasionally 
peeps  into  the  domain  of  the  Tragic.  The 
operation  was  performed  upon  a  lad  and  un- 
doubtedly saved  his  life.  An  account — very 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances — was  ren- 
dered to  the  lad's  father.  He  replied  to  the 
effect  that  as  Dr.  Beck  bad  gained  renown  over 
the  case,  he,  the  Dr.,  ought  to  consider  himself 
as  sufficiently  rewarded.  No  payment  was 
ever  made.  All  medical  men  receive  quaint 
communications  from  certain  classes  of  their 
patients.  Here  are  a  few  culled  at  random 
from  Beck's  scrap  book  :— 

(1)  "  pleuse  Docter  come  and  see  me  because 
my  whole  body  is  full  of  pain  and  my  legs  are 
that  painful  that  I  can  scarcely  walk  on  them, 
and  my  inside  is  shaking  like  jelly." 

(2)  "  Dr.  Back  i  must  let  you  know  that 
smaller  child  is  dead  last  night  in  grapes  please 
sine  your  hand." 

(3)  "dear  sir  i  got  a  severe  cold  on  me  i 
feels  very  week  this  morning  and  soar  I  am 
barley  able  to  get  to  work  i  feel  as  if  i  been  sick 
some  time  and  Just  getting  over  it 

(4)  Mr.  Beck ;  My  dear  Sir  you  will  oblige 
me,  by  Calling  upon  me  as  you  know  my 
sircumstances  and  Sityation — and  Sign  an  *ack 
of  David  for  me  this  afternoon.  Yours  respeck- 
fully.- 

*  Apparently  meant  for  Affidavit." 
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Three  children,  all  girls,  were  born  in  the 
Beck  household.  The  eldest,  Marie,  in  August 
1886.  Joan  was  born  during  the  following 
year ;  Frieda  in  1892. 

In  1888  the  double-storied  house  "Rusten- 
burg,"  next  to  the  old  gubernatorial  residency 
at  Rondebosch  came  into  the  market.  It  had 
been  used  as  a  boarding-house  and  was  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  Dr.  Beck 
purchased  it.  He  had  seriously  considered  the 
question  of  removing  to  Cape  Town,  where  his 
consulting  practice  had  become  important,  but 
scruples  against  opposing  a  personal  friend  and 
colleague  made  him  decide  to  confine  his 
practice  to  the  suburbs,  so  the  Cape  Town 
consulting-rooms  were  given  up.  During  the 
same  year  a  younger  brother,  Dr.  Louis  Beck, 
finished  his  studies  and  joined  the  elder  in 
practice.  Dr.  Louis  Beck  became  both  success- 
ful and  popular.  He  unfortunately  fell  a 
victim  to  the  (so  called)  influenza  epidemic 
in  1918. 
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Trip  to  Europe.  —  Delegate  to  British  Medical  Association. 
—  Edinburgh.  —  Berlin.  —  Paris.  —  Apostoli's  Medico- 
electrical  Investigations.  —  Arrangements  for  Musical 
Examinations.  —  Sir  George  Grove.  —  Mowbray-Rondo- 
bosch  Cottage  Hospital.  —  Rondebosch  Girls'  High 
School.  —  The  Jameson  Raid.  —  Another  trip  to 
Europe.  —  Italian  Tour.  —  Venice.  —  Holland.  — 
The  First  Automobiles.  —  Sir  George  Grey.  —  The 
English  Lakes.  —  The  Surprised  Duchess.  —  Mr. 
Lecky.  —  President  Kiiiger  and  his  wife.  —  The 
Uitlander   Agitation.  —  Entry   into  Political  Life. 

It  was  in  1891  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  took 
their  first  trip  to  Europe  together.  They  sailed 
by  the  U.S.S.  "  Tartar  "  in  June,  the  two  little 
girls  having  been  left  in  charge  of  their  grand- 
mother at  Worcester.  There  were  several 
invalids  on  board,  patients  who  had  booked 
passages  in  the  "  Tartar  "  so  as  to  remain  under 
Beck's  care  as  long  as  possible.  Some  of  these 
were  a  source  of  great  anxiety  on  the  voyage. 

Although  ostensibly  a  holiday,  the  tour  was 
weighted  by  considerable  responsibilities.  For 
instance  Beck  was  a  delegate  from  the  Cape  to 
the  British  Medical  Association,  which  met  that 
year  at  Bournemouth.  Then  came  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  where  Beck  had  a  host  of  friends, 
and  where  he  and  his  wife  were  heartily 
welcomed.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Beck 
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was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour, 
one  of  his  old  Professors  told  him  that  "  Beck's 
Year  "  was  still  spoken  of  and  remembered,  in 
the  Infirmary,  as  a  time  when  rollicking  fun 
and  strenuous  work  were  combined.  After 
crossing  through  Holland  to  Switzerland  they 
went  to  Berlin,  where  a  strenuous  month  was 
spent  in  attending  hospitals  and  clinics,  and 
more  especially  in  observing  operations  per- 
formed by  the  most  renowned  professors  of  the 
surgical  art,  according  to  the  most  modern 
methods.  These  operations  took  place  at  6  a.m. 
Mrs.  Beck  employed  her  spare  time  in  learning 
German.  Within  a  month  she  was  able  to  speak 
it  with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency,  so  much  so 
that  one  day,  lunching  with  Dr.  Aubers,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Berlin,  she  was  able  to 
converse  easily  with  the  Astronomer  of  Potsdam, 
next  to  whom  she  was  sitting,  and  who  knew 
not  a  word  of  English. 

Dr.  Beck  was  much  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  application  of  electricity  in  medical  cases, 
a  practice  then  tentative, — so  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  for  six  weeks  he  studied  under  Apostoli 
and  attended  his  lectures.  Before  leaving  he 
acquired  the  most  complete  medico-electrical 
plant  obtainable.  Subsequently,  he  was  the  first 
to  take  X-ray  photographs  in  South  Africa.  In 
1892  he  read  before  the  Medical  Congress  which 
assembled  at  Kimberley,  a  paper  dealing  with 
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Apostoli's  methods.  A  visit  to  the  British 
Embassy  at  Paris  was  an  interesting  experience. 
This  eventuated  through  an  introduction  from 
Lady  Loch,  wife  of  the  Governor  and  High 
Commissioner  at  the  Cape,  to  her  sister.  Lady 
Lyttleton.  wife  of  the  Ambassador. 

With  the  view  of  raising  the  standard  of 
music  in  South  Afri'^a,  the  University  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  decided  that  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  the  services  of  Professors 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  as  travelling 
examiners.  The  difficulty  of  deflecting  these 
exalted  pundits  from  their  fixed  orbits  was 
recognised.  Accordingly,  having  in  mind  Beck's 
tact  and  persuasiveness,  the  University  Council 
deputed  him  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  He 
accordingly  called  upon  Sir  George  Grove, 
Director  of  the  College  of  Music,  and  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject.  But  he 
failed  to  make  the  desired  impression.  Then  a 
happy  inspiration  came  to  Beck.  Pointing  across 
the  street  to  the  Imperial  Institute  Building,  he 
said  : — "What  is  the  use  of  your  talking  about 
the  closer  union  of  the  Dominions,  the  linking 
of  interests  and  so  forth,  if,  when  one  comes 
with  a  practical  suggestion  you  won't  consider 
it  ?  Think  of  the  reciprocity  there  will  be ; — 
you  send  the  professors  to  come  into  touch  v/ith 
the  musical  people,  award  bursaries,  etc.,  and 
the  people  will  follow  the  professors  and  be 
drawn  into  your  music  colleges  here  !"     After 
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a  pause  of  consideration  Sir  George  replied  : 
"  What  you  say  is  quite  true.  There  will  soon 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Board.  I  shall  put  your 
project  before  it  and  advise  you  of  the  result !  " 

The  outcome  was  favourable.  Before  Beck 
left  London  the  scheme  was  formulated.  It  has 
since  developed  into  one  of  the  most  successful 
enterprises  of  the  University,  and  Beck  was 
always  proud  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  its 
initiation. 

It  was  in  1892  that  the  Cottage  Hospital 
at  Mowbray -Rondebosch,  and  the  Girls'  High 
School  at  Rondebosch  were  established.  The 
first  ladies'  meeting  to  organise  a  collecting 
scheme  for  the  Hospital  was  held  in  Mrs.  Beck's 
drawing  room;  collectors'  lists  were  then  and 
there  handed  out  and  success  attended  the  efforts. 
The  establishment  of  the  Girls'  School  was 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Beck  and  the 
Rev.  B.  Marchand,  who  was  afterwards  prinici- 
pal  organiser  of  the  Labour  Colony  for  "  Poor 
Whites  "  at  Kakamas. 

On  1st  January,  1896,  a  dramatic  incident 
took  place.  The  scene  was  the  Newlands 
Cricket  Field,  where  a  large  company  had 
assembled  to  witness  the  play  of  Lord  Hawke's 
Cricket  Team.  During  the  course  of  the  match 
a  number  of  press-leaflets  were  distributed 
among  the  spectators.    Suddenly  Dr.  Gill,  the 
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Astronomer  Royal,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front 
row,  stood  up  and  shouted :  "  Beck,  my  God ! 
have  you  seen  the  news.  Jameson  is  marching 
on  Johannesburg  with  a  troop  of  Rhodesians  !  " 
There  was  a  breathless  pause  of  consternation 
among  the  great  crowd ;  the  interest  in  the 
Cricket  match  immediately  flagged.  All  recog- 
nised that  a  turning-point  in  South  African 
history  had  been  reached.  The  event  thus 
laconically  announced  was  destined  to  have 
tremendous  and  far-reaching  effects. 

As  a  result  of  strenuous  work,  Dr.  Beck's 
health  gave  way  in  1896,  and  he  was  ordered 
change  and  rest.  He  and  his  wife  decided  upon 
another  trip  to  Europe.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Beck's  brother,  Manager  of  the 
A.B.C.  Bank  at  Worcester.  Feeling  the  social 
round  of  London  too  trying,  they  went  to  Italy, 
visiting  Rome,  Naples,  Milan  and  Florence. 
Then  they  settled  down  for  a  few  weeks  in 
Venice,  where  they  revelled  in  the  beauty  of 
the  architecture  and  the  richness  of  the  artistic 
treasures  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Here, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  gentle  spell  of  the  lapping 
water,  the  absence  of  noisy  traffic  and  the  graci- 
ous peace  distilled  from  a  storied  past,  the  in- 
somnia from  which  Beck  had  been  suffering 
disappeared  and  his  general  health  improved. 
From  Venice  the  Becks  passed  through  Switzer- 
land to  Berlin,  where  they  revelled  anew  in 
music.    Schevening,  in  Holland,  was  the  next 
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resting  place.  Here,  by  invitation  of  Heer  de 
Bas,  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  they  witnessed 
a  military  review.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  cav- 
alry caused  some  amusement,  owing  to  several 
of  the  troopers  falling  from  their  horses.  From 
Scheveningen  the  party  returned  to  London. 

At  a  dinner  at  the  Imperial  Institute  one  of 
the  principal  topics  of  conversation  was  a  pair  of 
wonderful  automobiles  which  had  been  imported 
from  France  and  were  being  exhibited  in  the 
Institution  Grounds.  After  dinner  the  vehicles 
were  inspected.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  climbed  into 
one  of  them  and,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
clanking  and  puffing,  with  a  violent  effusion  of 
parafine  fumes,  were  drawn  round  the  enclosure. 
These  were  actually  the  first  motor  cars  to  run 
in  England.  At  the  dinner  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beck 
were  introduced  to  Sir  George  Grey.  They  after- 
wards had  tea  with  him  in  his  rooms.  He  was 
much  interested  in  South  Africa  and  its  increas- 
ingly perplexing  problems.  "  How  I  love  to  listen 
to  your  soft  South  African  accent !  "  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Beck.  Soon  afterwards  a  letter  appeared  in 
the  London  Times  accusing  the  people  of  the 
Cape  Colony  of  intriguing  with  the  Transvaal 
against  England.  To  this  Dr.  Beck  replied,  with 
a  spirited  and  complete  refutation.  A  visit  to  the 
English  Lakes  had  long  been  a  dream.  Now  it 
was  realised.  On  the  banks  of  Windermere  and 
Coniston  a  delightful  fortnight  was  spent. 
Strolling  along  one  of  the  lanes  near  Coniston 
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oiivO  morning  Dr.  Beck  and  his  wife  met  an  old 
man  with  long  grey  hair  and  beard.  He  had  a 
companion  and  was  followed  by  a  dog.  He  was 
evidently  blind;  his  spiritual  and  intellectnal 
face  was  arresting.  It  was  John  Ruskin,  then 
near  the  end  of  bis  distinguished  and  pathetic 
career.  After  leaving  the  Lakes,  the  Becks 
spent  a  week-end  with  the  Stanley  Leigbtons, 
at  their  beautiful  place  near  Oswestry.  Mr. 
Stanley  Leighton  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  took  a  great  interest  in  South  African 
affairs.  Then  came  a  visit  to  Llangedwen  Castle, 
the  home  of  the  Watkin  Wynns,  in  Wales.  The 
house,  which  dated  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  an  interesting  one,  especially  as 
many  distinguished  guests  were  staying  there 
at  the  time. 

Just  then  South  African  affairs  were  very 
prominent,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
search-lights  of  the  world  were  turned  upon  the 
Cape,  Natal  and  the  Republics.  "  Now,  tell  me. 
Dr.  Beck,  who  and  what  are  the  Boers  of  South 
Africa  ?  "  queried  a  Duchess,  graciously. 

"  You  have  a  specimen  before  you,"  Beck 
replied,  "  I  am  a  Boer,  so-called.  The  Boers  are 
the  descendants  of  Dutch  settlers  and  French 
Huguenots.  The  Boer  is  the  result  of  the  inter- 
mingled blood." 

"But  you  are  so  cultured  !  "  she  replied. 
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"That  is  a  matter  of  environment  and  educa- 
tion. The  people  are  the  same,  but  through 
migration  into  unciviUsed  regions,  some  have 
deteriorated.  Give  them  education  and  oppor- 
tunity and  they  will  be  found  fitted  for  any 
position." 

At  a  large  dinner  party  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lecky,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  met  many 
interesting  people.  Among  the  guests  was  Lord 
Rae.  It  was  hoped  by  the  Liberals  that  he 
would  succeed  Lord  Rosmead  as  Governor 
General  of  the  Cape,  but  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was 
chosen  instead.  Soon  afterwards  a  full- dress 
debate  upon  the  Transvaal  question  packed 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mrs.  Beck  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  front  seat,  behind 
the  grille.  Lord  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
both  spoke  strongly  on  the  subject  of  grievances 
of  the  Transvaal  Uitlanders.  In  November 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  sailed  for  South  Africa  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  "  Scot."  The  voyage  Vv^as  a  record 
one,  only  taking  fourteen  days  from  South- 
ampton   to  Cape  Town. 

In  1897  Dr.  Beck  was  President  of  the  Cape 
Medical  Association,  and  in  that  capacity 
attended  the  Medical  Congress  held  at  Johannes- 
burg in  June.  He  and  Mrs.  Beck  spent  a  day 
in  Pretoria  and  were  taken  by  a  friend  to 
be  introduced  to  President  Paul  Kruger.  The 
occasion  was  not  propitious.      The  dark  cloud 
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from  which  the  thunders  of  war  were  so  soon 
to  bui'st  were  gathering  thickly  over  the  Trans- 
vaal. President  Steyn,  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  (which  had  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  its  northern  neighbour) 
had  come  to  Pretoria  to  give  and  take  counsel 
over  the  ominous  situation.  President  Kruger 
had  no  immediate  use  for  visitors,  and  took  no 
pains  to  disguise  the  fact.  Dressed  in  his  suit 
of  shiny,  black  broadcloth,  with  the  wide  green 
sash  of  the  order  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Queen  of  Holland  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and 
wearing  his  top  hat,  he  fussed  around  the 
premises,  restless,  but  uncommunicative  as  the 
Sphynx.  "  Tante  Gezina,"  his  wife,  was  slightly 
more  communicative.  She  somewhat  surprised 
the  visitors  by  saying  to  them,  in  Dutch, — "  Yes, 
— I  know,  because  I  have  been  told  it,  that  the 
great  sea-water  lies  beyond  the  hills,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it ! " 

The  Uitlander  agitation  was  at  its  height. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Volksraad  held  solemn 
session,  the  members,  clad  in  black  and  wearing 
white  ties,  filled  the  crescent-shaped  rows 
opposite  the  raised  platform  upon  which  sat  the 
two  Presidents,  side  by  side.  A  sense  of  strain 
was  felt  by  all.  It  was  as  though  Fate  were 
glancing  at  the  clock,  awaiting  the  striking  of 
the  hour  when  tremendous  happenings  would 
ensue.  Into  these  happenings  it  is  not  purposed 
unnecessarily  to  delve.    They  cannot,  however, 
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be  ignored,  for  it  was  in  the  strenuous  struggle 
for  what  he  considered  righteousness  and 
justice  in  the  period  antecedent  to,  as  well  as 
during  the  Boer  War,  that  Beck  shewed  his  true 
greatness — his  sterling  worth. 

In  1898  he  entered  politics,  being  returned 
unopposed  for  Worcester  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Schreiner  Ministry. 


Chapter   IV. 

The  Boer  War.  —  Great  Britain's  Dealings  with  South 
Africa.  —  The  Rand.  —  Influx  of  Heterogeneous  Popu- 
lation. —  Alarm  of  the  Boers.  —  Alteration  of  Fian- 
chise.  —  Propaganda.  —  Abortive  Negotiations.  — 
The  Ultimatum.  —  "Loyalists"  and  "Pro-Boors."  — 
Intensity  of  Feeling.  —  Misrepresentations.  —  Extra- 
ordinary Phenomena  Resulting  from  Propaganda.  — 
Psychology.   —  Beck's  Cheerful  Steadfastness. 

To  attempt  the  task  of  writing  a  memoir  of 
Beck's  career  without  referring  to  the  tragic 
days  between  1898  and  1902,  would  involve  an 
unpardonable  suppressio  veri ;  it  would  almost 
be  like  describing  the  Cape  Peninsula  without 
referring  to  Table  Mountain.  For  it  was  in 
that  dark  period  that  he  was  a  target  for  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  misrepresen- 
tation, and  probably  suffered  more  tribulation 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  singularly  fortunate 
life.  Moreover,  he  endured  such  tribulation 
with  dignity  and  patience,  turning  a  smiling 
face  to  his  fellow  sufferers  as  well  as  to  his 
traducers,  often  when  his  heart  was  heavy 
indeed. 

To  relate  the  history  of  the  Boer  War  and 
what  led  up  to  it,  would  be  to  write  the  history 
of  South  Africa, — an  enterprise  quite  outside  the 
scope  of  this  memoir.  However,  to  make  the 
latter  consistent  one  must  refer  to  a  few  salient 
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features  of  the  political  situation  previous  to  and 
during  the  cataclysm.  Twenty  years  have 
passed  since  the  momentous  events  to  be  referred 
to  took  place.  A  new  situation  has  been  created. 
The  gospel  of  "  forgive  and  forget "  is  assiduously 
preached.  This  gospel  is  philosophically  wrong  ; 
it  is  likewise  an  impossible  one.  To  forgive  is 
strong ;  to  forget  is  weak.  No  candid  student 
will  attempt  to  deny  that  the  history  of  Great 
Britain's  dealings  with  South  Africa  record 
many  instances  of  blundering,  of  injustice, — even 
of  bad  faith.  The  philosopher  will  reflect  that 
as  a  rule  such  instances  were  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  system  of  Party  Government 
acting  at  a  distance,  through  officials  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  those 
governed.  He  will  also  probably  conclude  that 
owing  to  its  strategical  position  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  bound  to  be  dominated  by 
some  foreign  power  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  that 
took  place,  the  domination  of  Great  Britain  was 
probably  much  less  irksome  and  less  vicious 
than  would  have  been  that  of  any  other  power. 
Such,  more  or  less,  was  the  view  held  by  Beck. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  majority  of  people 
are  not  philosophers.  But  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  19th  century  an  unprecedented  situation 
arose.  On  the  high  back-bone  ridge  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  gold-bearing  reefs  of  extra- 
ordinary richness  and  extent  were  discovered. 
The  city  of  Johannesburg  sprang  into  existence 
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and  soon  became  the  economic  centre  of  gravity 
of  South  Africa.  People  flocked  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  these  were  ordinary 
speculators;  many  were  mere  adventurers, — 
many  were  scoundrels — the  sweepings  of  the 
cities  of  the  world.  Before  the  century  closed, 
there  was  probably  not  a  race  on  earth  which 
did  not  have  representatives  in  the  Golden  City. 
The  Boers  looked  on  aghast.  Mentally,  many 
of  them  belonged  to  the  17th  century.  They 
could  not  cope  with  the  new  administrative 
problems  which  arose ;  in  their  extremity  they 
imported  officials  from  Holland — men  who  were 
past-masters  in  the  arts  and  wiles  of  bureaucracy, 
but  who  were  as  incompetent  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  complicated  situation  as  were  the  Boers 
themselves. 

The  wonderful  gold  discoveries  on  the 
Band  first  attracted  attention  in  1887.  At 
once  the  Boers  recognised  the  danger  to  their 
independence  involved  in  the  influx  of  a  huge 
alien  population.  Up  to  1890  the  period  of 
residence  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  franchise 
had  been  five  years.  Then  the  period  w^as 
extended  to  fourteen  years.  President  Kruger 
argued  that  people  came  to  Johannesburg  to 
make  money,  and  that  he  and  those  who  had 
shed  their  blood  in  settling  the  country  and 
redeeming  it  from  savagery  would  never  consent 
to  being  outvoted  by  a  floating  population  of 
aliens    whose    interests    were    centred    in    the 
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impermanent  gold  mines.  In  this  view  he  was 
backed  by  the  whole  Boer  population.  The 
"Uitlanders"  had  some  real  grievances;  there 
was  some  official  corruption  and  various 
vexatious  concessions  v/ere  granted  to  indi- 
viduals, which  unduly  increased  the  cost  of 
mining. 

The  great  operators  of  the  Rand  became 
possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  They  controlled 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  South  African  Press. 
Violent  and  often  quite  mendacious  propaganda 
was  organised.  Nine-tenths  of  British  South 
Africa  was  swept  off  its  feet  by  the  cry  that  the 
Flag  was  in  danger.  A  raid  into  the  Transvaal 
from  Rhodesia  ended  in  a  fiasco.  Every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment to  put  its  house  in  order  was  baffled,  the 
reform  party  was  thus  driven  into  the  reaction- 
ary camp.  Those  who  desire  information  on 
this  interesting  phase  of  the  great  agitation 
may  glean  it  from  that  very  informative  book 
— "  Vengeance  as  a  Policy  in  Afrikanderland," 
by  Mr.  Francis  J.  Dormer.  Mr.  Dormer  was 
editor  of  the  Johannesburg  Sta)%  the  principal 
organ  of  the  Uitlanders ;  he  reveals  the  secret 
workings  of  the  great  conspiracy  with  striking 
candour. 

A  conference  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape  and  High  Commissioner  for 
British  South  Africa,  was  held  at  Bloemfontein, 
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but  proved  abortive  as  regards  a  settlement. 
The  idea  gained  ground  that  no  settlement  was 
desired — short  of  the  destruction  of  Transvaal 
independence.  British  Troops  were  massed  near 
the  border  in  Natal ;  large  reinforcements  were 
on  the  way  from  India.  This  action  clearly- 
constituted  a  constructive  ultimatum 

The  Transvaal,  with  which  the  Orange  Free 
State  had  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  presented  a  formal  ultimatum.  The 
dogs  of  v/ar  were  let  loose. 

Beck  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that 
a  sympathetic  policy  coupled  with  non- 
interference would  have  led  to  a  peaceful 
solution  of  all  difnculties.  In  this  view  he  was 
in  respectable  company.  Among  South  Africans 
such  men  as  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Cape,  his  sister,  Olive  Schreiner, 
Lord  de  Villiers,  Mr.  Merriman  and  Dr.  Theal 
held  it.  It  was  also  the  firm  conviction  of  Sir 
William  Butler,  wlio  acted  as  Governor  and 
High  Commissioner  during  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
absence  in  1898-99.  Lord  Bryce,  Field  Marshal 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  a.nd  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous 
believed  the  same.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
stalwarts  v/ho  v/ere  not  whirled  off  their  feet  by 
the  hurricane  of  propaganda  which  swept  over 
Great  Britain  and  British  South  Africa.  In  the 
latter  a  sharp  cleavage  befel  between  the  (so- 
called)  "  Loyalists  "  and  the  "  Pro  Boers."  The 
social    upheaval    resulting    was    indescribable. 
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Life-long  friendships  were  riven;  "Loyalists" 
cut  their  erstwhile  "  Rebel "  (anyone  suspected  of 
Pro  Boer  tendencies  was  deemed  to  be  a  rebel) 
friends  dead  in  club  and  mart.  To  quote  Mr. 
Merriman,  those  who  opposed  the  policy  which 
led  to  war,  were  looked  upon  as  lepers. 

Li  this  maelstrom  of  hate  and  unreason- 
ableness Beck  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  Courteous 
as  fearless  he  ignored  every  insult,  feeling 
assured  that  Time  would  vindicate  his  opinions. 
Happily  he  lived  to  see  that  vindication.  To- 
day, and  for  the  last  few  years,  there  are  few  of 
the  most  bitter  erstwhile  Loyalists  who  will  not 
admit,  if  spoken  to  confidentially  on  the  subject 
that  the  Boer  War  and  the  policy  which  made 
it  inevitable,  involved  a  profound  and  terrible 
mistake. 

A  glance  through  the  files  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  War,  and  immediately  pre- 
War,  period  affords  melancholy  and  startling 
reading.  One  recognises  the  terrible  power 
of  organised  and  unscrupulous  propaganda. 
Rumours  the  most  preposterous  were  given  to 
the  world  as  indisputable  facts.  The  clergy  of 
some  of  the  principal  churches  joined  the  agita- 
tion for  the  application  of  force.  This  credence 
in  respect  of  mere  rumour  was  not  confined  to 
the  press.  The  High  Commissioner  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  after  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, that  the  Boer  Republics  had  formally 
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annexed  portions  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 
This  statement  turned  out  to  be  absolutely  with- 
out foundation.  Baseless  accusations  to  the  effect 
that  the  Boers  disregarded  the  usages  of  civilised 
warfare  were  spread  far  and  wide.  These 
are  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  Lord  Kitchener's 
declaration  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  to  the  effect 
that  the  history  of  warfare  told  of  no  conflict  in 
which  chivalry  and  humanity  had  been  more 
consistently  observed. 

Against  this  welter  of  insanity  and  perverted 
patriotism  one  views  the  figure  of  Beck, — serene, 
dignified  and  unperturbed,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  a  humourous  half-smile, — put  on  to 
hide  a  heart  almost  breaking  for  the  woes  of  his 
people,  but  sustained  by  a  lofty  faith  and  trust 
that  right  would  triumph  eventually.  And  it 
may  here  be  stated  that  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  had  never  a  more  truly  loyal  subject 
than  this  man  who — like  Burke  in  the  tempest 
of  unreason  which  preceded  the  lamentable 
American  Revolution,  stood  forth, — one  of  an 
insignificant  band  wlio  were  the  sole  witnesses 
and  protagonists  for  truth  and  righteousness, — 
in  a  world  grown  fierce  and  frantic  through 
prejudice,  ignorance  and  misrepresentation. 


Chapter  V. 

Agitation  for  Suspension  of  Constitution.  —  Its  Failure. 
—  The  "Beck  Act."  —  Surprising  Agricultural  Stat- 
istics. —  Beck  Decides  to  Live  in  Counti-y.  —  Purchase 
of  "The  Old  Drostdy,"  Tulbagh.  —  Farewell  Function 
at  Rondeboscli.  —  ''The  Land  of  "  Waveren."  —  Dis- 
covery of  Ancestral  Records.  —  The  Drostdy  and  its 
History.  —  Restoration.  —  Successful  Production  of 
I,ight  Wine.  —  Winery  Established.  —  The  Public 
School.  —  The  Library.  —  The  Drostdy  a  Centre  of 
Interest.  —  Distinguished  Visitors.  —  Artistic  Activi- 
ties. —  Visit  of  Lord  and  Lady  Buxton.  —  The 
Daughters  of  the  Household.  —  Their  Jilarriages.  —  A 
Poem  Written   by  a  Visitor. 

In  1902  the  Boer  War  came  to  an  end. 
Beck  was  now  financially  independent ;  he 
determined  to  devote  himself  mainly  to  politics  ; 
to  throw  all  his  energies  into  the  task  of  recon- 
structing his  torn  and  bleeding  country.  Shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  an  agitation 
having  for  its  object  the  suspension  of  the  Cape 
Constitution  was  started.  The  ultimate  aim 
was  the  manipulation  of  the  constituencies  so  as 
to  give  the  towns  and  the  parts  mainly  occupied 
by  English-speaking  people  a  preponderence. 
It  was  well  known  that  if  the  idea  did  not 
originate  with  Lord  Milner,  it  at  least  had 
his  sympathy.  The  well-organised  engines  of 
propaganda  were  once  more  set  working ; 
speeches   were   made   at  selected   centres,  and 
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resolutions  passed  in  favour  of  suspension  ;  these 
were  cabled  over-sea.  But  by  this  time  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  learned  some  wisdom.  He 
threw  cold  water  upon  the  suggestion.  How  far 
he  was  influenced  by  the  determined  opposition 
thereto  expressed  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Cape  Colonly  and  Natal  also  declared  against 
suspension.  Mr.  Merriman  introduced  in  the 
Cape  House  of  Assembly  a  motion  strongly 
condemning  the  .agitation,  and  in  the  debate 
which  followed,  Beck  made  a  very  eloquent  and 
important  speech  supporting  such  motion. 

But  the  measure  with  which  Beck's  name  is 
most  closely  associated  is  "  The  Illegal  Practices 
Prevention  Act,  1902,"  popularly  known  as 
"  The  Beck  Act."  The  object  of  this  measure  was 
to  prevent  bribery,  corruption  and  the  immense 
leverage  exercised  by  wealth  in  the  conduct  of 
Parliamentary  Elections.  A  measure  having 
the  same  object  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House  in  1899,  by  the  then  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Richard  Solomon.  It  passed  the  second 
reading,  but  was  withdrawn  on  the  day  when 
war  was  declared.  The  "  Beck  Act "  came  into 
operation  on  the  15th  December.  Although  there 
is  little  doubt  that  some  of  its  objects  are  still 
often  evaded,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
measure  has  had  a  purifying  effect  upon  South 
African  politics.     It  strictly  limited  the  amount 
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to  be  spent  on  any  election,  and  provided  for  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  items  being  published 
in  the  Government  Gazette.  Bribery  in  all  forms 
was  prohibited  under  stringent  penalties.  Under 
the  law  as  it  formerly  stood,  a  rich  candidate 
who  would  have  no  chance  at  the  poll  might 
bribe  a  poor  man  certain  of  election  to  withdraw 
at  the  last  moment,  and  thus  leave  the  course 
clear  for  the  man  with  the  long  purse.  This  was 
now  rendered  impossible.  The  Bill  was  piloted 
by  Beck  through  the  House,  and  although  the 
measure  was  framed  largely  upon  the  lines 
of  the  English  Act  governing  parliamentary 
elections,  it  bore  unmistakeably  the  stamp  of 
his  personality. 

At  the  time  when  Beck  entered  parliament, 
Worcester,  Ceres  and  Tulbagh  formed  one  con- 
stituency. He  strongly  supported  the  idea  of 
a  railway  to  Ceres.  When  making  a  speech 
urging  the  advantages  which  would  follow  the 
construction  of  such  a  line,  a  note  was  passed 
around  the  house  to  the  following  tenor : — 
"Beck  stands  for  Tulbagh,  sits  for  Worcester 
and  lies  for  Ceres."  Beck  thoroughly  enjoyed 
this  mot ;  it  is  said  that  he  related  it  over  a  cup 
of  tea  to  some  friends  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
attendance  at  the  House. 

Beck  compiled  a  statistical  record  which 
proved  that  the  wealth  derived  from  South 
African    agriculture    was    greater    than    that 
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derived  from  the  mines.  This  came  as  a  surprise 
to  all ;  people  had  hitherto  assumed  that  mining 
was  the  main  source  of  prosperity  and  the 
agriculture  was  more  or  less  a  side-line.  The 
desire  arose  in  him  to  live  in  the  country,  among 
the  country  people  ;  to  become  a  producer  and 
to  learn  at  first  hand  the  needs  of  the  farmers. 
He  began  to  seek  for  a  suitable  place  upon  which 
to  establish  a  home.  From  Mr.  P.  J.  P.  Marais, 
a  constituent  resident  at  Tulbagh,  he  heard  that 
the  "Old  Drostdy"  near  Tulbagh  was  in  the 
market.  Attached  to  the  historic  building  were 
a  thousand  acres,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
were  under  vines;  but  among  the  latter  the 
Phylloxera  had  caused  sad  ravages.  He  secured 
a  purchase  option,  the  price  being  fixed  at  £5,500. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beck  went  to  Tulbagh  to  inspect 
the  property.  Not  alone  had  the  place  as  a  farm 
been  much  neglected,  but  the  stately  old  house 
had  fallen  into  such  sad  disrepair  that  it  was 
looked  upon  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
rather  as  an  encvmibrance  than  an  asset.  But 
to  Beck  and  his  wife  a  plaintive  appeal  seemed 
to  sound  from  the  Past, — a  call  urging  them  to 
bring  new  life  and  restoration  to  what  had 
become  an  unsightly  shell,  degraded  from  its 
former  purpose  and  put  to  undignified  uses.  The 
practicability  of  adequate  restoration  was  recog- 
nised, and  the  bargain  was  closed. 

"  Rustenburg "  was  disposed  of  to  Dr.  de 
Villiers,  and  in  April  1903,  the  Beck  family  left 
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Rondebosch  for  Tulbagli.  Before  their  departure 
a  remarkable  and  spontaneous  manifestation  of 
the  regard  in  which  Dr.  Beck  and  his  household 
were  held,  took  place.  A  committee  under  the 
presidency  of  Lady  de  Villiers,  arranged  a 
farewell  reception  at  the  Rondebosch  Town 
Hall.  Beck  was  presented  with  a  valuable  gold 
watch,  suitably  inscribed,  and  a  sumptuous 
oaken  library  suite;  also  a  fine  picture  by  a 
South  African  artist,  Mr.  Naude.  Mrs.  Beck 
received  an  antique  Dutch  brooch,  set  with  pearls 
and  diamonds,  and  each  of  the  daughters  a  gold 
bracelet.  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  the  Chief  Justice, 
made  the  presentation.  Beck  replied  in  a  short 
speech, — a  speech  rendered  more  effective  by  the 
genuine  emotion  which  impeded  his  utterance. 
It  was  abundantly  clear  that  the  large  and 
representative  gathering  knew  they  were  losing 
not  alone  a  physician  but  a  friend  whose  place 
could  never  be  filled. 

The  district  of  Tulbagh,  formerly  named 
the  "  Land  of  Waveren,"  dates  from  the  days 
of  Governor  Hendrik  Swellengrebel,  who  was 
distinguished  by  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  born  in  South  Africa.  It  comprises  an 
oblong  stretch  of  extremely  fertile  and  well- 
watered  land,  about  120  square  miles  in  extent, 
closed  in  on  three  sides  by  almost  impassable 
mountain  ranges.  To  the  north  lies  the  Great 
Winterhoek,  to  the  west  the  Obiquas  Bergen 
and  to  the  east  the  Witzenberg.     These  ranges, 
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in  their  stark  and  abrupt  rigidity,  have  a  wild 
and  distinctive  beauty.  Their  hues  change 
with  the  changing  hours, — with  the  manifold 
moods  of  the  sky.  In  winter  they  are  often 
covered  with  deep  snow.  The  fertility  of  the 
valley  and  the  sterility  of  the  abrupt,  containing 
ramparts,  accentuate  each  other,  and  the  region 
thus  possesses  an  almost  unparalleled  charm  for 
the  artistic  eye.  The  first  Minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  appointed  to  Tulbagh  was  the 
Revd.  Arnoldus  Mauritz  Meyring,  who  arrived 
as  Chaplain  of  one  of  the  Company's  ships  in 
1743,  and  was  a  few  months  later  inducted  at 
Waveren.  The  little  old  thatched  church  which 
still  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of 
Tulbagh  was  the  one  built  for  Mr.  Meyring. 
That  reverend  gentleman  was  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  Beck,  and  the  third  Dutch 
Reformed  Minister  appointed  from  Holland  to 
Waveren  was  the  Revd.  Abraham  Johannes 
Kuys,  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Beck,  The 
Beck  family  had  thus,  by  coincidence,  come  to 
settle  in  the  haunts  of  their  fore-fathers. 

The  building  of  the  Drostdy  dates  from 
1804;  it  was  begun  by  Governor  Jan  Wiilem 
Janssens, — about  two  years  after  the  retrocession 
of  the  Cape  by  Great  Britain  to  Holland.  At 
this  period  Commissioner  General  de  Mist 
established  the  district  of  Tulbagh,  which 
embraced  the  "Land  of  Waveren"  as  well  as 
large  surrounding  tracts.    The  name  was  given 
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in  lionour  of  Governor  Ryk  van  Tulbagh,  who 
was  Secunde  to  Governor  Swellengrebel  when 
Waveren  was  first  settled,  and  who  succeeded 
him  as  Governor  in  1751.  The  present  village 
of  Tulbagh  had  hitherto  been  known  as  "  Roode- 
zand."  The  Drostdy  building  was  meant  to  be 
the  administrative  seat  as  well  as  the  residence 
of  the  Landdrost.  The  first  to  occupy  it  in  that 
capacity  was  Mr.  van  der  Graaff.  An  account  of 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Drostdy  exists  in  the 
Archives,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  ponderous 
ode  written  for  the  occasion, — the  infliction  of 
which  the  reader  will  be  spared.  The  coat-of- 
arms  of  Governor  Tulbagh  was,  after  some 
trouble,  discovered  by  Beck  in  Holland,  and  has 
been  reproduced  in  moulding  over  the  front 
door.  When  the  British  sent  an  expedition  to 
retake  the  Cape  in  1806,  Governor  Janssens 
wrote  to  the  Landdrost  at  the  Drostdy  ordering 
that  large  supplies  of  biscuits  should  be  prepared 
— for  use  of  the  Dutch  troops  should  the  latter 
have  to  fall  back  before  the  enemy.  Letters  on 
the  subject  are  still  in  existence 

In  1823  the  building  was  sold  by  Lord 
Charles  Somerset  to  one  Heatlie.  From  Heatlie 
it  passed  to  the  Lombard  family,  and  was  by 
them  sold  to  Mr.  du  Toit,  from  whom  Beck 
purchased  it.  Du  Toit  valued  the  land,  but 
looked  upon  the  mansion  as  a  white  elephant. 
His  intention  was  to  do  one  of  two  things, — 
either  to  give  the  materials  of  the  house  to 
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anyone  who  would  pull  down  and  cart  them 
away,  or  else  to  turn  the  large  hall  into  a  wagon- 
house  and  the  rooms  into  stables.  The  Becks 
purchased  the  place  only  just  in  time  to  stop  the 
proposed  vandalism.  The  restoration  was  a  long 
and  expensive  business.  Partitions  had  to  be 
taken  down  and  the  walls  scraped  and  plastered. 
For  three  weeks  a  tradesman  was  busily  engaged 
in  carefully  flaking  off  the  seven  coats  of  paint 
with  which  the  great  front  door  had  been 
degraded.  The  door  was  of  cedar;  its  long- 
imprisoned  fragrance  at  once  became  strongly 
perceptible. 

The  farm  was  a  large  one.  A  thousand 
acres  in  the  Tulbagh  Valley  are  equal  in  produc- 
tive value  to  at  least  ten  thousand  in  the  Karroo. 
The  land  had  been  much  neglected ;  Beck  threw 
himself  with  characteristic  energy  into  the  task 
of  renewing  its  productivity.  Seventy  thousand 
more  or  less  diseased  vines  had  to  be  uprooted 
and  replaced  by  grafted  stock  resistant  in  respect 
of  the  Phylloxera.  Large  orchards  were  laid 
out.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  experts 
consulted  was  to  the  effect  that  no  light  wine 
could  possibly  be  produced  in  the  Tulbagh 
district.  Beck  thought  otherwise ;  he  held  that 
proper  methods  applied  to  the  right  varieties  of 
white  grapes  would  produce  such  a  wine.  In 
the  face  of  much  opposition  and  with  very 
little  encouragement,  he  started  a  co-operative 
winery.    Suitable  buildings  were  erected.    He 
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devoted  personal  attention  to  the  scientific  side 
of  the  manufacture.  Night  and  day  he  watched 
the  fermentation  and  directed  the  cooling  pro- 
cesses, &c.  Success  attended  his  efforts.  An 
excellent  light  vintage  was  produced, — one  of 
unique  flavour  and  quality.  This  was  the 
well-known  "  Witzenberg,"  so  named  after  the 
mountain  range  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Tulbagh  Valley. 

The  Public  School  at  Tulbagh  was  only  a 
second-class  one  in  1904.  The  building  in  which 
it  was  housed  was  unsuitable.  Owing  to  Beck's 
efforts  the  grant  was  increased,  suitable  buildings 
were  erected  and  an  efficient  staff  of  teachers 
engaged.  The  school  became  a  first-class  one, 
in  which  pupils  could  qualify  for  matriculation. 
The  village  contained  no  public  library.  Mrs. 
Beck  induced  a  friend  to  give  a  magic  lantern 
show.  By  this  means  the  sum  of  £8  was  raised. 
A  small  committee  was  formed  and  with  the 
modest  sum  named  as  a  nucleus,  the  library 
was  started.  It  has  since  developed  into  a 
valuable  and  interesting  one. 

The  Drostdy  became  the  centre  of  interest, 
not  alone  at  Tulbagh  but  to  a  wide  and  widening 
circle.  Every  week-end  brought  its  round  of 
visitors.      As  a   friend  once  wrote: — 

"As  the  flowers  bring-  beauty  and  the  colour 
of  life  to  the  lonely  valleys  of  Tulbag-h,  so  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  Beck  and  his  family  has  brought  back 
kindly  hospitahty  and  all  sweet  human  uses  to  the 
old  Drostdy." 
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Beck's  retentive  memory  and  strong  sense 
of  the  dramatic,  made  him  a  splendid  raconteur. 
Not  only  could  he  hold  the  interest  of  an 
audience  when  in  serious  vein,  but  he  could  also 
be  the  centre  of  a  group  of  people  rocking  with 
merriment  over  his  anecdotes  and  jokes. 

The  magnetism  of  Beck's  nature  drew  many 
friends  to  the  farm,  and  he  possessed  the  rare 
gift  of  suiting  himself  to  the  individual  he 
was  entertaining.  Whether  it  was  Sir  William 
Butler  who  was  spending  the  week-end,  or  small 
children  for  the  holidays,  he  was  the  genial 
host  to  all. 

The  visit  of  Olive  Schreiner,  on  one  occasion, 
created  a  diversion  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  family.  She  usually  travelled  with  a  cage 
of  meerkats.  Whilst  philosophical  discussions 
were  taking  place  on  the  stoep,  the  meerkats 
were  let  loose  in  a  room.  Wild  screams  brought 
the  philosophers  back  to  realities,  and  to  the  fact 
that  these  little  animals  might  be  dangerous 
pets. 

Lord  and  Lady  Buxton  visited  the  Drostdy 
during  the  winter  of  1917.  After  a  big  luncheon 
to  which  some  friends  of  the  district  had  also 
been  invited,  the  party  drove  up  the  valley.  It 
was  a  clear  delightful  day,  and  the  Winterhoek 
Mountains  were  white  with  snow.  Lady  Buxton 
referred  to  the  occasion  as  one  of  the  happiest 
days  she  had  spent  in  South  Africa. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  all  were 
welcome  at  the  old  Drostdy.  But  nothing  gave 
Beck  more  delight  than  to  entertain  a  fellow - 
musician.  Perhaps  some  gifted  pianist  would 
be  spending  a  day  or  two  at  the  farm.  If  the 
night  were  warm,  the  members  of  the  family 
and  their  guests  would  be  scattered  about  the 
stoep  and  the  wide  steps  leading  down  the  road- 
way. The  huge  double  doors  leading  from  one 
lofty  reception  room  to  another  would  be  thrown 
wide  open.  The  keys  of  the  grand  piano  in  the 
drawing-room  would  seldom  rest.  And  through 
it  all  Beck  would  stride  up  and  down  the  flagged 
hall,  his  face  lit  up  with  enthusiasm,  his  long 
sensitive  fingers  passing  again  and  again 
through  his  white  hair*  Then  he  would  seat 
himself  at  the  piano  and  improvise  according  to 
his  mood,  sweet  plaintive  strains  would  reach 
the  listeners  on  the  stoep,  or  an  enlivening 
March,  or  tuneful  Waltz,  just  as  the  inspiration 
came.  Beck's  improvisations  were  wonderful : 
he  would  resort  to  the  Piano  in  times  of  sorrow 
or  joy,  as  if  he  would  seek  sympathy  from  the 
instrument,  and  his  spontaneous  improvised 
music  would  be  the  reflexion  of  his  of  his 
feelings. 

The  daughters  of  the  house  inherited  their 
father's  gift  for  music;  they  played  various 
instruments,  so  the  old  halls  often  resounded  to 
their  beautiful  trios, — some  of  which  had  been 
composed  specially  for  them  by  Beck  himself. 
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Mrs.  Beck  was  skilled  with  the  brush,  and 
painted  many  of  the  lovely  wild  flowers  for 
which  the  Tulbagh  Valley  is  celebrated.  Soon 
the  Drostdy  became  a  store-house  of  artistic 
treasures.  It  contained  and  still  contains  much 
fine  old  Dutch  furniture,  silver,  brass- work, 
china,  and  rare  engravings. 

In  1911  the  three  daughters  of  the  Beck 
household  were  sent  to  Europe. — Joan  to  study 
music  for  a  year  in  Berlin ;  Marie  and  Frieda  to 
travel.  Frieda  married  Ernest  Nellmapius  in 
1913 ;  Marie  married  Advocate  Cyril  Jarvis  in 
1914 ;  Joan  married  Frank  Beck  in  1919. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  a 
visitor : — 

THE    OLD    DROSTDY. 


Stealing  over  the  Drostdy' s   roofs 

The  beams  of  the  morning  sunlight  go. 

I   hear   the  stamp  of   the  horses'  hoofs  ; 
The  birds  are  singing;    the  cattle  low.  — 

All  about  us  the  hills  are  bright, 

And  their   snowy  summits  gleam   in  the  light. 

JMan  and  beast  to  their  labour  turn; 

The  ploughs  grow  busy ;    the  vineyards  spread 
The  swirling  cream  turns  thick  in  the  churn  ; 

The  sluice-gates  open  ;   the  water  is  led.  — 
And  within  the  Drostdy' s   aged  walls 
The  eager  murmur  of   fresh  life  falls. 
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Think,   0  think,  of  the  hundred  years 

That  have  slumbered  by  in  the  quiet  hall, 

And    its  ancient    lords    who   have  passed  with    their 
peers,  — 
Stately  and  grave — ^and  forgotten   all. 

Their  voices  are  dead  and  the  echoes  are  gone, 

And  the  leisurely  dial  still  moves  on! 

Soon,  ah,    soon   will  the   evening  come 
And  robe  the  world  with  its  misty  veil ; 

The  herds  will  be  calling  the  cattle  home. 
And  the  lamps  be  lit  as  the  sunbeams  fail. 

But  thou  and  I  will  have  passed  from  the  spot 

To  where  they  are  whose  names  are  forgot. 

Therefore,   now,    while  the  sunlight  holds, 

I/et  us  plant  and  sow  as  the  sons  of  our  sire.->,  — 

Whether  fashioned  in  English  or  African  moulds,  — 
Whether    gotten    of    Tulbagh    or    Hertfordshire 
squires.  — 

TiO !    here  in  our  hand  is  our  country's  i»te ;  — 

I-et  us  work  together  to   make  it  great! 


Chapter  VI. 

Beck  as  a  Politician.  —  Character  of  his  Speeches.  — "The 
Best-liked  Man  in  the  House.  —  His  Pervasive  Influ- 
ence. —  His  Optimism.  —  Lectures.  —  South-African- 
ism. —  Tyi>e  Development.  —  Condemnation  of  Unwise 
Influence  from  Outside.  —  The  Welding  of  the  Nation. 

—  The  National  Society  for  Preservation  of  Objects  of 
Historic   Interest   and  Beauty.  —  His   Wide  Interests. 

—  South   African   Flora.    —   Acquisition  of  the  Koop- 
mans'  House. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hon.  H.  L. 
Currey  throws  some  light  upon  Beck  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian : — 

"  I  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of  the  energ-y 
with  which  in  1904  Dr.  Beck  opposed  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  ministry  of  the  day" — (the  Sprigg 
Ministry) — "to  increase  the  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  was  very  strongly 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  fought  it  vigorously 
at  eveiy  stage.  During  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  the  Prime  Minister  announced  his  intention 
of  carrying  the  measure  that  stage  that  sitting. 
The  House  had  met  at  usual  at  2  o'clock.  There 
was  no  adjournment  for  dinner,  and  we  sat  through 
the  night.  At  4.30  the  next  morning  Dr.  Beck  rose 
to  speak,  and  although  he  had  been  in  the  House 
for  more  than  fourteen  hours,  he  spoke  with  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  force  for  three  hours.  It  was 
both  a  great  mental  and  physical  effort. 
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"  Dr.  Beck's  speeches  were  always  remaikabk^ 
for  their  eloquence,  and  he  was  scrupulously  careful 
to  avoid  personalities.  With  an  extraordinary 
capacity  for  marshalling  his  facts  was  coupled  the 
faculty  of  lucid  exposition, — and  he  therefore  always 
had,  when  speaking*,  an  attentive  "House,"  while 
those  who  differed  from  him  were  always  ready  to 
acknowledge  both  his  sincerity  and  his  earnestness. 
I  like  to  think  of  him  as  the  skilled  physician  and 
the  kindest  of  friends.  Nobody  was  ever  more  sym- 
pathetic to  his  fellow-man  and  his  friends.  He  had 
no  foes.  All  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  he  has* 
left  us  the  inspiration  of  a  great  example  in  both 
public  and  private  life." 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  Beck  "  was 
the  best-liked  man  in  the  old  Cape  "House." 
His  influence  was  pervasive  to  a  high  degree. 
His  single-minded  purity  of  purpose  was  as 
apparent  to  his  opponents  as  to  those  with  whom 
he  worked  in  concert.  Both  inside  and  outside 
Parliament  he  was  ever  alert  in  the  public 
interests.  The  mainspring  of  his  activities  was 
an  incorrigible  optimism.  He  might  have  taken 
the  favourite  saying  of  John  Brand  as  his 
motto: — "Alles  zal  regt  kommen  !  "  One  of 
his  life -long  labours  was  a  consistent  effort  to 
build  up  a  genuine  South  African  spirit  of 
nationality.  He  looked  far  ahead, — to  the  day 
when,  in  the  natural  course  of  evolution.  South 
Africa  would  take  her  place  among  the  indepen- 
dent nations  of  the  earth.  The  dictum  of  the 
Times  to  the   effect  that  the  phantom   of  an 
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Afrikander  Nation  must  be  for  ever  banished 
furnished  him  with  a  text  whereon  to  expound 
his  theories  of  true  South  Africanism.  In  a 
lecture  dehvered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Free 
Protestant  Unitarian  Church  Literary  Society 
at  Cape  Town  on  the  13th  October  1905,  he 
said  : — 

' '  The  problem  for  those  guiding  the  destinies 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  not  how  to  banish 
for  ever  the  phantom  of  a  South  African  Nation, 
but  how%  by  fostering  the  national  spirit,  to  drive 
it  into  grooves  sympathetic  to  common  interests, 
rather  than  into  grooves  out  of  harmony  with  those 
interests.  It  is  because  I  personally  feel  strongly 
the  harm  that  is  being  done  that  I  have  so  often 
raised  mj  voice  against  the  often  well-intentioned — 
but  to  my  mind  wrong — latter-day  attempts  to 
interfere  artificially  with  natural  forces. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  open  declaration,  by 
no  means  confined  to  one  side,  that  this  or  that 
section  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  txusted.  Take  the 
open  advocacy  of  movements  to  introduce  artificially 
bodies  if  immigrants,  often  from  not  very  desirable 
sections  of  society,  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising 
the  influence  of  this  or  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. By  all  means  let  us  welcome,  and  welcome 
warmly,  suitable  immigrants ;  but  why  go  out  of 
our  way  to  devise  and  invent  schemes  M-hich  have 
for  their  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  political 
objects,  and  only  secondarily  the  economic  interests 
of  the  country  of  those  we  persuade  to  come  to  it. 
Believe  me,  artificial  attempts  of  this  kind  will  fail. 
For  a  time  they  may  appear  to  succeed,  but  even 
then    only    at   the    expense   of  making     everybody 
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uncomfortable.  Tliey  will  fail  because  a  South 
African  environment  for  the  man  who  comes  to  stay 
— and  others  need  not  be  considered  in  the  same 
way — can  never  in  the  long  run  determine  any  pro- 
duct but  an  Africander.  Our  local  environment 
must  always  operate  in  tlie  direction  of  South 
Africanism,  or  Africanderism — English,  Dutch  or 
otherwise  descended.  Let  us  recognise  our  respon- 
sibilities to  oui-  Native  population.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  they  are  Africanders ;  that  they  are  the 
oldest  Africanders  in  the  land,  and  that  we  have 
great  duties  towards  them.  So  shall  we  be  able  to 
make  good  our  own  title  to  our  national  birthright. 
In  building  up  South  African  character,  let  us 
cultivate  pride  in  our  own  history  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  forefathers.  Let  us  accept  each  other's 
history  as  a  common  heritage.  Why  should  a 
Dutch-descended  South  African  not  have  pride  in 
tl>e  achievements  of  a  Newton,  Hampden,  Shake- 
speare, Nelson  or  Darwin,  when  the  descendants 
and  fellow-countrymen  of  these  men  are  here  part 
and  parcel  of  himself  and  his  children  ?  Vice  versa, 
whj'  should  an  English-descended  Africander  not 
have  pride  in  achievements  of  great  Dutchmen  or 
Frenchmen,  such  as  William  the  Silent  or 
Coligny  ?  " 

In  the  same  lecture  he  quotes  with  strong 
approval  from  a  remarkable  speech  made  by  the 
late  Lord  Rosmead  as  far  back  as  1889 : — 

"There  being  no  longer  any  permanent  place 
in  South  Africa  for  direct  Imperial  rule,  and 
viewing  it  simply  as  an  aid  to  expansion,  there 
remains  only  tbe  permanent  competing  influences 
of  colonialism  and  republicanism.       Whether  these 
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•will  always  remain  as  at  present,  separate 
organisms,  or  whether  the  one  will,  like  Aaron's 
rod,  absorb  the  other,  is  a  problem  which  I  will  not 
attempt  to  discuss;  bnt  I  venture  to  think  that 
British  colonialism  is  very  heavily  handicapped  in 
the  race  by  the  well-meant  but  mistaken  interfer- 
ence of  irresponsible  or  ill-informed  persons  in 
England.  The  blending  of  the  two  European 
families  in  South  Africa  will  produce  a  race  which 
will  in  no  way  be  inferior  to  any  in  the  world." 

The  lecture  was  received  with  wide-spread 
approval  throughout  South  Africa ;  many  felt 
that  an  ideal  which  had  been  present  more  or 
less  amorphously  in  their  mind  had  now  been 
given  definite  form.  Congratulatory  letters 
poured  in  from  many  eminent  men,  including 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  ("  Onze  Jan  "),  Mr.  Merriman,  Sir 
Bisset  Berry  and  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers.  The 
late  Mr.  Ewald  Esselen  wrote  for  fifty  copies, 
for  purposes  of  distribution. 

Nine  years  later  we  find  words  of  like 
wisdom  addressed  by  Beck,  after  he  had  attained 
the  dignity  of  Senator,  to  "  Our  Young  People." 

"Everyone  of  us  should  ask  himself  this  ques- 
tion— How  can  I  help?  Believe  me,  we  can  do 
much  if  we  realise  the  individual  character  of  our 
responsibility.  Join  those  who  will  work  with  you 
for  welding  the  people  of  South  Africa  together. 
To  get  rid  of  misunderstanding,  learn  the  language 
of  those  who  do  not  understand  you,  and  get  them 
to  learn  your  language.  Study  each  other's  history, 
and  recognise  that  in  this  there  is  much  to  inspire 
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mutual  respect  and  admiration.  I  bave  often  asked 
myself,  what  possible  reason  can  exist  for  good 
fellows  to  be  kept  apart  in  South  Africa,  when  they 
know  that  infinitely  much  depends  upon  their 
working  together,  and  the  answer  only  too  often 
is — because  they  speak  different  tongues,  and 
because  they  entirely  fail  to  appreciate  the  motive 
behind  each  other's  actions.  Now,  it  is  for  our 
young  people  particularly,  to  mend  this,  and  I  say 
to  them :  Resist  as  far  as  you  can  this  miserable 
racialism  and  sectionalism,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  fatal  to  us  !  " 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  these  words  of 
wisdom  are  not  generally  hearkened  to  and 
acted  upon. 

The  work  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Objects  of  Historic  Interest  and 
beauty  in  South  Africa,  was  an  enterprise  after 
Beck's  own  heart.  During  the  years  when  he 
was  President  of  the  Society  he  threw  himself, 
heart  and  soul,  into  the  furtherance  of  its  objects. 
It  has  already  been  related  how  he  was  instru- 
mental in  preserving  the  grand  old  Castle  from 
destruction ;  this  happened  before  the  Society 
was  in  existence.  Now  his  eye  ranged  far  and 
wide,  seeking  half  or  wholly  forgotten  memorials 
of  South  Africa's  early  history.  From  Bushman 
Paintings  to  the  mysterious  old  beads  (believed 
by  some  to  date  from  the  Roman  Empire),  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  copper  mines  at  Messina, — 
from  the  old  line  of  defences  of  the  earliest  Cape 
Settlers  to  the  forts  erected  during  the  early 
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Kaffir  wars, — from  the  ruins  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
first  mission  stations  to  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
an  American  lady  (who  died  in  1836 ;  wife  of 
one  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Matabele) — 
over  all  these  his  eye  ranged ;  in  their  preser- 
vation his  constructive  spirit  was  practically 
applied.  The  preservation  of  the  remnants  of 
our  once -splendid  indigenous  forests,  as  well  as 
the  protection  of  our  wonderful  minor  flora,  also 
engaged  his  attention.  Both  the  forest  trees 
and  the  flowers  of  the  veld  have  suffered 
grievously  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  authorities.  The  wood  of  timber  trees 
which  have  taken  perhaps  thousands  of  years 
to  mature,  has  been  wasted  in  base  uses ;  whole 
districts  have  been  denuded  of  lovely  blooms 
which  once  were  plentiful.  In  opening  the 
flower  show  at  Worcester  in  1911,  Beck  said  : — 

"It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  that  many  South 
Africans  almost  no  longer  know  the  very  names  of 
our  South  African  flowers,  and  I  say  deliberately 
that  in  many  instances  if  one  wishes  to  study  the 
heautiful  flora  of  South  Africa,  it  is  infinitely  more 
possible  in  the  great  gardens  of  Europe  than  in 
South  African  gardens. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  or  two  examples  to  show 
you  how  true  this  is.  Take  our  beautiful  South 
African  heaths.  Probably  no  country  in  the  world 
possesses  an  inheritance  so  beautiful  as  we  possess 
in    these    South  African  heaths.  But   is  it    not 

unworthy  that  we  think  so  little  of  them  that  we 
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do  not  even  have  a  popular  name  for  these  flowers 
in  this  country?  And  to-day,  if  anybody  wants 
to  know  what  South  Africa  has  to  show  in  this  con- 
nection, one  has  to  go  to  the  beautiful  collections 
in  Kew  Gardens,  and  the  botanic  gardens  like  those 
in  Edinburgh  and  other  large  European  towns. 
Again,  take  our  unique  wild  flower  bulbs.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  many  of  them  to-day  are  in 
danger  of  extinction,  and  it  is  equally  undoubted 
that  we  are  actually  to-day  importing  from  coun- 
tries like  Holland,  bulbs  originally  South  African, 
— cultivated  in  Holland,  and  now  sent  back  to  us 
as  rather  unique  and  beautiful  specimens  of  rare 
flowers.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  of  the  results  of  shows  like  this  will 
be  the  stimulation  of  moi^  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  beautiful  South  African  flowers." 

And  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness 
of  a  commercial  and  materialistic  age,  his 
speech  went  on  : — 

"Let  us  never  forget  that  the  building  up  of 
a  national  character  depends  upon  many  things. 
Important  as  language  is  in  this  connection,  let  us 
never  forget  that  it  is  not  the  sole  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  let  us  not  forget  that  these  beautiful  flowers 
here  in  this  hall  to-day  and  outside  in  the  fields 
speak  to  us  in  a  language  which  is  neither  English 
nor  Dutch,  but  which  is  understood  throughout  the 
whole  civilised  world ;  a  language  which  stimulates 
the  smallest  and  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest 
among  us.  And  let  me  ask  you  to  accept  this  from 
me :  that  you  will  do  well  if  your  value  shows  like 
this,  not  so  much  because  thev  enable  you  to  come 
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together  for  a  pleasant,  social  half-hour,  but 
because  you  ought  to  carry  the  conviction  that  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  love  for  the  beauties 
of  Nature  is  one  of  the  best,  highest  and  noblest 
duties  which  you  can  exercise  towards  yourselves, 
towards  your  countrymen  and  women,  and  towards 
your  land  !  " 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Koopmans  in  1904,  was 
followed  by  that  of  her  sister,  Miss  de  Wet  in 
1911.  Beck  at  once  became  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  old  house  in  Strand  Street,  so  long 
inhabited  by  these  ladies,  should  be  acquired  in 
the  public  interests  as  a  National  Museum.  It 
was  full  of  artistic  treasures.  The  bulk  of 
these  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Stellenbosch,  but  under  conditions 
so  onerous  that  their  acceptance  was  withheld. 
The  house  and  its  contents  would  thus,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  have  come  into  the 
market  and  a  unique  and  irreplaceable  collection 
of  articles  connected  with  the  past,  would  have 
been  scattered.  Beck  wrote  to  the  Cape  Times : — 

"It  is  practically  the  last  old  Dutch  domestic 
relic  which  has  been  preserved  intact  in  the  Mother 
City.  It  embodies  the  best  traditions  of  the  past, 
it  is  get-at-able,  and  can  be  easily  visited  by  anyone 
desirous  of  seeing  what  Old  Cape  Town  was,  and  in 
what  manner  lived  her  citizens.  It  contains  relics 
redolent  of  what  was  best  in  the  past  traditions  of 
the  country,  which,  if  once  scattered,  will  he 
impossible  to  bring  together  under  one  roof  again." 
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Tlie  Chief  Justice — Lord  de  Villiers — the 
Mayor  of  Cape  Town,  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  and 
other  influential  citizens  gave  the  project  hearty- 
support.  A  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  Louis  Botha,  passed  a  unanimous  resolution 
in  its  favour.  Eventually  the  house  and  its 
contents  were  acquired  for  the  public. 


Chapter  Vll. 

TJie  National  Convention.  —  Knighthood  Conferred.  — 
Chosen  as  a  Senator.  —  An  Act  of  Self-Sacrifioe.  — 
Belief  in  Cape  Town's  Future.  —  Fostering  of  South 
African  Industries.  —  Attains  Cabinet  Rank.  —  OfDcial 
Tours.  —  Seryioes  During  Plague.  —  South  African 
Railway  Revelopment.  —  Maize  and  its  Potentialities. 
—  Beck  and  the  World  War.  —  His  Opinion  of 
"  Kultur."   —  Resistance  to  Republican   Agitation. 

In  1908  Beck  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Merriman, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  as  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention  which 
framed  the  Act  of  Union.  He  was  proud  of 
being  associated  with  that  important  measure, 
— that  pact  of  good  faith  between  South  Africa 
and  Great  Britain.  The  first  sitting  was  held 
at  Durban.  From  there  Beck  wrote  remarking 
upon  the  w^onderful  spirit  of  conciliation  with 
which  the  members  were  imbued, — the  general 
wish  to  formulate  some  permanent  measure 
which  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  South  Africa 
and  bring  her  to  rest.  In  opening  the  Cape 
Parliament  in  1859  Sir  George  Grey  made  the 
first  suggestion  towards  union.  He  then  said : — 
"You  w^ould,  in  my  belief,  confer  a  lasting 
benefit  upon  Great  Britain,  and  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  Colony,  if  you  could  succeed  in 
devising  a  form  of  federal  union."  The  seed 
thus  sown   took  just   forty -nine   years — many 
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of  them  clouded  with  misunderstanding,  some 
of  them  stained  by  blood  and  made  bitter 
with  tears, — to  germinate.  For  his  services  on 
the  Convention,  Beck  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

Beck  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  great 
National  Pageant  held  at  Cape  Town  to  celebrate 
Union,  and  composed  the  music  for  the  Pageant 
Song : — "  The  National  Song  for  South  Africans  " 


/ 


(facsimtlb  of  sib  meiring's  manuschipt  music.) 

Upon  the  consummation  of  Union,  Beck 
issued  the  following  message  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  : — 

"I  hope  Soutli  African  men  and  women  realise 
the  inestimable  good  fortune  which  is  theirs,  of 
personal  participation  in  the  founding  of  our  South 
African  Nation. 

"With  faith  in  our  country,  faith  in  ourselves, 
faith  in  our  future,  we  may  be  confident  that,  in  the 
days  to  follow,  our  children  will  reap  abundantly 
where  we  of  to-da^'  have,  with  sacrifice,  been  allowed 
the  privilege  of  sowing." 
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Under  the  new  Constitution  a  Senate  was 
provided  for,  and  Sir  Meiring  Beck  was  one  of 
those  chosen  by  Parliament  as  a  senator.  Then 
followed  an  act  of  great  self-sacrifice  on  his 
part.  A  President  of  the  Senate  had  to  be 
chosen:  There  were  two  nominations,  Mr.  Reitz, 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Beck  himself. 
He  was  sure  of  a  majority,  but  Mr.  Schreiner 
asked  him  as  a  personal  favour  to  withdraw. 
There  was  sentiment  involved ;  it  was  considered 
fitting  that  one  of  the  ex-Presidents  should  hold 
the  post.  Beck  acceded  to  his  friend's  request 
and  withdrew  his  nomination. 

A  considerable  outcry  was  raised  when  it 
became  known  that  Pretoria  was  to  be  the 
Administrative  Capital  of  the  Union.  Some  went 
so  far  as  to  prophecy  that  soon  the  grass  would 
grow  in  the  Cape  Town  streets.  But  Beck  never 
faltered  in  his  belief  that  the  Mother  City  would 
maintain  her  supremacy.  He  drew  attention  to 
the  highly-developed  harbour  and  dock  facilities, 
the  healthful  climate,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  the  magnificent  contours  of  Table  Mountain 
and  the  other  ranges  within  sight.  To  quote 
Sir  Francis  Drake, — "  This  Cape  is  a  most  stately 
thing,  and  the  fairest  cape  we  saw  in  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  earth."  No  other  town  or 
city  on  the  South  African  coast  could  hope  to 
compete  with  Cape  Town  as  a  residential  resort. 
It  was  Beck's  dream  that  Cape  Town  should  be 
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a  musical  and  artistic  centre  of  world-wide 
importance, — that  it  should  become  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

One  cardinal  tenet  of  Beck's  economic  creed 
was  the  fostering  of  South  African  industries 
through  protection.  He  also  held  strongly  the 
view  that  the  South  African  Government  should 
construct  and  maintain  a  line  of  mail  boats, — 
among  other  advantages  emphasizing  the  point 
that  we  would  thus  open  up  a  new  channel  of 
employment  for  young  South  Africans. 

It  was  in  1916  that  Sir  Meiring  Beck 
attained  Cabinet  rank.  In  response  to  an 
invitation  from  General  Botha  he  entered  the 
Ministry  as  Minister  for  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 
The  office  was  no  sinecure ;  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  the  extension  of  postal,  telegraph  and 
telephone  facilities,  but  owing  to  war  condi- 
tions the  necessary  material  was  expensive  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  However,  all  that  conscien- 
tious energy  directed  by  more  than  ordinary 
ability  could  attain,  was  attained.  Sir  Meiring 
and  Lady  Beck  had  now  to  spend  four  months 
of  each  year  in  Pretoria.  Several  interesting 
official  tours  were  made.  A  postal  re-arrange- 
ment with  Portugal  necessitated  a  visit  to 
Lourenco  Marques  where,  with  Sir  Jeremiah 
Wilson,  Sir  Meiring  and  Lady  Beck,  were  the 
guests  of  Governor  General  D'Alvaro.  Then 
followed  a  tour  through  the  Eastern  Free  State. 
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All  the  principal  towns  were  visited,  and  at 
each  the  Minister  and  his  wife  were  heartily- 
welcomed.  A  tour  through  Natal  followed  ;  the 
valuable  sugar-plantations  upon  the  Zululand 
Coast  were  also  visited.  After  visiting  Port 
Shepstone  they  went  through  Kokstad  to  Grey- 
town.  Then  followed  a  visit  to  Rosetta, — a 
neighbourhood  noted  for  its  magnificent  herds 
of  cattle. 

During  the  (so-called)  Influenza  Epidemic 
of  1918,  Beck  placed  his  medical  skill  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public,  spending  every  moment 
that  could  be  spared  from  his  official  duties  in 
attendance  at  the  Pretoria  Hospitals. 

At  the  opening  of  the  railway  line  linking 
Schweizer-Reneke  with  Pudimoe,  which  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Sir  Meiring  Beck  in 
October  1916,  he  made  an  interesting  speech, 
shewing  that  the  Union  Government  had 
pursued  a  more  energetic  railway  policy  than 
almost  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
first  railway  acquired  in  South  Africa  was  the 
one  between  Cape  Town  and  Wellington,  in 
1873.  In  1916  the  mileage  stood  at  nearly  seven 
thousand  miles. 

"  Our  extraordinary  development  in  connexion 
with  the  railways  was  the  more  remarkable  wben 
they  thought  of  what  the  railways  represented  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  South  Africa  had  a 
larger   mileage  than    anv    other     country     in     the 
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world.       First  take  the  European  population ;    for 

every   100,000  they  had  68f  miles   of  railway 

If  they  took  the  whole  of  the  South  African  popu- 
lation, white  and  native,  they  saw  that  for  every 
10,000  people  there  were  14|  miles  of  railway.  In 
Australia  there  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  rail- 
way for  every  100  square  miles  of  territory,  and  in 
South  Africa  there  were  two  miles  for  every  100 
square  miles." 

At  the  Congress  of  Maize  Growere  held  at 
Johannesburg  in  September  1917,  Sir  Meiring 
Beck  astonished  his  audience  by  shewing  the 
uses  to  which  maize  and  its  by-products  were 
put  in  the  United  States. 

"For  instance,  in  her  last  census  year  the 
United  States  converted  11,200,000  bags  of  maize 
valued  at  five  millions  sterling,  into  starch  and  by- 
products like  glucose,  grape  sugar,  corn  oil,  valued 
at  nine  millions  sterling.  At  the  same  time  she 
used  4,500,000  bags  of  maize  for  conversion  into 
industrial  alcohol,  eau  de  cologne,  etc.  From  the 
husks,  stems  and  leaves  of  the  maize-plant  paper 
was  manufactured,  some  of  it  of  the  finest  quality, 
being  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bank-notes. 
Sundry  industrial  products  from  different  parts  of 
the  maize  plant  were  celluloid,  paper  pulp,  boiler 
coverings,  gun-cotton,  pyroxylin  varnish,  floor 
mats,  ladies'  hats,  wood  wool,  upholstery  fillings, 
lining  for  war  vessels,  antiseptic  dressings  and 
many  others All  this  solved  the  risks  of  over- 
production." 
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In  the  World  War,  Beck's  sympathies  were 
whole-heartedly  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
Attached  to  Germany  as  he  was  by  many  intel- 
lectual associations,  he  deplored  the  lust  for 
"  weltmacht  "  which,  fostered  by  false  teaching 
and  unscrupulous  leadership,  had  smitten  the 
nation  like  a  blight.  Referring  to  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Sadler,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Leeds,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Muir  sent  him  a 
copy,  he  wrote  on  the  19th  January  1915  : — 

"It  is  tragic  to  witness  so  splendid  a  people 
allowing  themselves  to  be  dragged  where  their 
wretched  leaders  have  dragged  tliem.  With  all  its 
perfection  of  system  and  organised  discipline,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  there  must  be  something 
very  radically  wrong  with  German  education,  and 
that  German  "  kultur,"  as  exemplified  by  Ger- 
many's great  men,  is  after  all  a  sorry  business. 

"  In  many  ways  English  (or  shall  I  saj- 
British  ?)  education  seems  to  me  to  imply  much 
more  of  real  "kultur,"  for  whatever  its  short- 
comings, it  has  at  anj*  rate  succeeded  in  making 
men  realise  that  they  are  in  an  imperfect  world, 
wliere  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  forces  count, 
and  which  has,  not  infrequently,  a  way  of  cor- 
lectinp-  its  rough  corners  widely  outside  the  limits 
of  laboratories,  lecture  rooms  and  studios. 

"In  the  capacity  his  up-bringing  gives  him,  to 
Tiogotiate  things  in  the  big  world,  among  all  classes 
and  conditions,  and  always  with  some  regard  for 
hiiman  freedom  and  liberty,  the  product  of  British 
education  seems  ultimately  to  embody  a  great  deal 
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that  the  mucli-abiised  M^ord  "  kultur "  might  be 
expected  to  embrace,  and  which  in  Germany  it 
certainly  never  has  done.  Dr.  Sadler  very  aptly 
describes  the  modern  German  spirit  as  'a  tragic 
confusion  of  good  and  evil,'  " 

Throughout  the  darkest  days  of  the  world 
struggle  he  never  faltered  in  his  belief  that  right 
would  triumph  in  the  end.  He  deeply  deplored 
the  rebellion.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  the 
late  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner  occurs  this  passage : — 

" sowed  the  wind  when  they  persistently 

unsettled  the  minds  of  a  perfectly  contented  people 
by  splitting  philosophical  and  po'litical  hairs  over 
'  two  streams,  etc.,  and  we  are  reaping  the  whirl- 
wind." 

In  a  speech  which  he  made  in  the  Claremont 
Town  Hall  on  the  30th  April  1918,  he  said  :— 

"  Let  me  say  just  this  with  regard  to  the  War. 
— that  apart  from  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  a 
portion  of  the  Empire,  and  that  all  the  talk  of 
neutrality  is  nonsense, — apart  from  such  human 
considerations  as  have  weighed  not  only  with  us, 
but  which  have  been  strong  enough  to  fling  the 
free  Republic  of  America  into  the  scale  on  the  side 
of  what  they  conceive  to  be  right  as  against  might, 
I  say  deliberately  that  no  war  has  ever  been  waged 
in  history  in  which  any  country  has  had  a  more 
direct  interest  than  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has 
in  this  war.  l^o  one  with  the  least  acquaintance 
with  informed  German  opinion  but  must  know  that 

Germany's   war  aims   are   clear If  Germany 

were  successful  where  would  she  first  and  foremost 
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cast  her  eyes?  Has  she  not  ofteu  told  us — upon 
Africa?  Again  and  again  have  her  statesmen  tohl 
us  that  the  ideal  of  an  African  German  Empire  is 
one  that  must  not  be  abandoned." 

Upon  the  same  occasion  he  referred  to  the 
Republican  Agitation : — 

"  On  what  grounds  to-day  are  we  asked  to 
subscribe  to  this  movement  ?  Briefly  and  mainly 
on  the  ground  that,  first  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging 
was  '  in  a  sense '  obligatory  and  therefore  not 
binding.  Secondary,  because  of  incapacity  to 
forgive  the  past,  and  lastly  the  right  of  free  peoples 
to  choose  their  own  destinies.  All  this  would  be 
plausible  in  a  sense  if  the  pledge  of  Vereeniging 
had  not  been  followed  by  other  things.  Fortu- 
nately Great  Brtain  was  wise  enough  to  see  that 
any  form  of  government  for  South  Africa  short  of 
complete  self-government  was  hopeless  in  the  long 
run,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
fearlessly  and  disregardful  of  all  risks,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
granted  self-government  to  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State.  There  was  no  compulsion. 
This  time,  whatever  Vereeniging  may  have  meant 
in  the  way  of  compulsion,  the  present  malcontents 
were  masters  of  their  own  action,  and  A'oluntarily 
they  and  others  came  into  the  system,  and  some  of 
them  assumed  office  after  renewing  voluntarily  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  and  system 
of  government.  After  a  few  years,  after  they  were 
able  to  gather  experience  of  what  self-government 
meant  under  the  British  Crown,  did  they  give  South 
Africa  to  understand  that   everything   was  wrong. 
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aii«l  that  the  events  of  the  past  were  a  barrier  to  the 
development  of  the  country  on  the  new  basis  ?  Not 
at  all.  In  1908  a  memorable  Customs  Conference 
assembled  at  Pretoria.  Unanimously,  with  full 
concurrence  of  everyone  there,  and  with  the  help  of 
men  like  Mr.  Hertzog-,  Mr.  Fischer,  Dr.  Rams- 
bottom,  General  Botha,  General  Smuts,  etc.,  a 
solemn  resolution  was  passed  urging  upon  the 
various  parliaments  the  desirability  of  appointing-  a 
convention  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  consolidating 
South  African  interests  by  a  union  under  the  British 
Crown.  With  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  every 
responsible  leader  the  National  Convention  was 
appointed : — an  assembly  where  not  the  smallest 
shred  of  limit  was  put  upon  complete  freedom  of 
speech  and  action.  It  was  an  assembly  where  all 
were  free  to  speak  their  mind,  and  to  say  when  and 
how  salvation  for  vSouth  Africa  in  their  opinion  was 
to  be  obtained.  Did  we  hear  at  the  Convention  one 
word  of  past  happenings  as  a  reason  for  indepen- 
dence, as  a  reason  against  self-government  under 
the  Crown       On  the  contrar}' " 

In  1918  General  Botha  left  South  Africa  to 
take  his  seat  at  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Versailles.  His  absence  meant  much  additional 
work  and  responsibility  for  those  Ministers  who 
were  left  to  "  carry  on."  At  this  time  the 
question  of  the  Post  Official  Unions  became  a 
burning  one.  The  recognition  of  such  Unions 
was  fraught  with  many  difficulties.  Matters 
had  to  be  carefully  and  delicately  handled. 
Sir  Meiring  Beck,  as  the  responsible  Minister, 
had  a  most  anxious  and  wearing  time. 
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In  one  of  his  last  letters, — written  form 
Pretoria  in  November  1918, — Sir  Meiring  said : — 

"  We  are  practically  at  the  end  of  the  War, 
and  at  the  beginning  of,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
happenings  in  history. 

"  No  doubt  we  are  in  for  a  time  of  great  world 
domestic  trouble,  with  the  welling  up  of  labour 
and  other  demands,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  out 
of  what  is  happening  to-day  a  great  regenerated 
new  world  is  going  to  emerge. 

"To  think  that  our  churches  have  had  no  hand 
in  the  shaping  of  the  new  destiny  of  humanity — 
other  than  by  selfish  antagonism  to  attempt  to 
prevent  the  assertion  of  the  great  principles  wliich 
they  profess  to  teach  !  " 


Chapter  VIIL 

The  Armistice  Celebrations.  —  The  Italian  Quadrille.  — 
Last  Illness.  —  Pneumonia.  —  End  of  a  Fortunate 
Life.  —  Funeral.  —  General  Regret.  —  Mr.  Merriman's 
Eulogy.  —  Tributes  in  Senate  and  House  of  Assembly. 

But  Beck  was  fated  not  to  see  the  world - 
regeneration  which  he  so  firmly  believed  in  and 
so  ardently  longed  for.  The  Armistice  had  been 
signed ;  the  Parliament  of  1919  was  in  session. 
On  the  31st  January  he  motored  to  Worcester 
to  greet  his  mother  on  her  eighty -ninth  birth- 
day. He  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in  the 
Armistice  Celebrations  in  Cape  Town.  One  of 
the  items  took  the  form  of  a  Victory  Ball.  Lady 
Buxton,  some  of  the  Ministers'  wives  and  other 
ladies  organised  quadrilles  made  up  of  characters 
representing  respectively,  each  of  the  countries 
participating  in  the  War.  Lady  Beck  under- 
took the  arrangement  of  the  Italian  Quadrille. 
Sir  Meiring  was  fagged  out  by  the  work  of  a 
strenuous  session ;  nevertheless  he  took  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  enterprise,  helping  in  the 
choosing  of  the  characters  and  criticising  the 
costumes.  For  this  he  was  eminently  fitted, 
owing  to  his  wide  artistic  culture.  At  the  Ball 
he  revelled  in  the  wealth  of  colour,  the  beauty 
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of  the  pageant  and  the  general  success  of  the 
undertaking.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  wife's 
success.  It  was,  alas !  his  last  appearance  at 
any  public  gathering. 

He  was  living  at  the  Marine  Hotel,  Sea 
Point.  One  night  he  travelled  to  Cape  Town  on 
the  top  of  a  tram-car  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
a  night  sitting  of  tiie  House.  The  night  was 
chilly,  and  he  caught  a  severe  cold.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  this  had  developed  into  pneu- 
monia. By  the  advice  of  his  medical  attendants 
he  was  removed  to  the  Monastery  Nursing 
Home,  which  was  close  by.  Cheerful  and  con- 
siderate as  ever  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  he  made  a  gallant  but,  as  it  unhappily 
turned  out,  a  hopeless  fight  against  the  onrush 
of  the  disease.  His  brain  remained  clear  and 
active  to  the  last.  A  few  hours  before  the  end 
he  made  an  attempt  to  formally  introduce  the 
Mother  Superior,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
room,  to  his  brother  who  had  been  summoned  to 
his  bedside  from  Worcester.  When  the  Revd.  A. 
MacGregor  prayed  at  his  bedside,  he  listened 
with  devout  attention.  His  dear  wife  was  with 
him  to  the  end,  soothing  his  pain.  Hers  was 
the  last  earthly  voice  he  heard  as  he  crossed  the 
ferry  of  the  dark  waters.  The  end  came  on  the 
15th  May  1919. 

Beck  was  as  fortunate  in  his  death  as  he 
had  been  in  his  life.    He  died  as  he  would  have 
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wished  to  ;  as  every  sensible  man  would  wish  to 
die.  His  powers  were  unimpaired  ;  his  work  was 
in  successful  train.  He  was  surrounded  by  many 
friends.  He  had  no  anxieties  as  to  his  family. 
Beyond  that  agony  of  irreparable  loss  which  is 
the  nemesis  of  happiness,  but  which  the  healing 
hand  of  Time  inevitably  assuages,  their  path 
was  smooth.  "  The  most  happy  man  is  he  who 
know^s  how  to  bring  into  relation  the  end  and 
the  beginning  of  his  life,"  So  said  Goethe,  and 
the  aphorism  fitted  Beck  as  well  as  it  ever  did 
any  man  born  of  woman. 

The  funeral  service  took  place  in  the  old 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Adderley  Street,  and 
was  conducted  by  the  Revd.  A.  MacGregor. 
An  address  was  given  by  the  Revd.  J.  P.  van 
Heerden.  The  large  building  was  filled  by 
a  vast  and  representative  crowd,  highest  and 
lowest  streaming  in  to  pay  their  last  respect 
to  one  whose  kindly  nature  embraced  all  his 
fellow-men,  whose  serene  and  exalted  mind 
never  harboured  an  ill-natured  or  an  unworthy 
thought.  A  special  train  conveyed  the  remains 
and  the  mourners  to  Maitland,  where  the  Revd. 
Professor  Marais  gave  a  short  funeral  address 
over  the  grave.  One  sentence  from  that  address 
deserves  quotation : — 

"Let  us  go  back  to  our  daily  work  as  with  a 
message  from  the  tomb  inspired  by  John  Beck's 
life, — to  make  South  Africa  better  than  we  found 
it!" 
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The  remarkable  pervasive  influence  which 
Sir  Meiring  Beck  exercised  over  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  personality  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flood  of  sympathetic  appreciation 
which  welled  forth  after  his  death.  In  the  press, 
in  Parliament, — wherever  men  foregathered, 
there  was  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  Mr.  Merri- 
man   said  in   the   House   of  Assembly : — 

"  As  a  member  of  the  House,  Sir  Meiring  Beck 
was,  as  in  every  walk  of  life,  one  of  the  most  sym- 
pathetic and  kindly  of  people,  and  he  did  not 
suppose  that  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  whole  world. 
As  a  medical  man  he  had  gained  the  attachment  and 
love  of  everybody  he  was  brought  into  contact  with, 
and  when  he  took  up  political  life  he  brought  that 
kindly  feeling  with  him  which  was  of  the  greatest 
possible  value.  He  spoke  in  that  respect  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  he  rememb'^red  the 
time  when  he  (Mr.  Merriman)  was  looked  upon  in 
the  Peninsula  as  a  kind  of  leper,  and  it  was  Sir 
Meiring  Beck  who  was  most  sympathetic  towards 
him  in  his  troubles.  At  the  time  of  the  Convention 
all  knew  that  he  was  an  influence  for  good  and 
strength  of  the  future  of  South  Africa,  and  always 
he  showed  that  kindliness  to  all  classes  and  colours 
in  the  country.  Perhaps  one  would  not  like  to  touch 
on  the  sacrednesfi  of  his  private  life,  but  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Sir  Meiring  Beck  in 
his  private  life  and  his  relations  to  his  family  would 
know  that  there  was  no  more  admirable  person  than 
he  was  in  the  love  of  his  children  and  in  his  family 
relations.  In  every  respect  he  was  the  best  of 
friends,  the  most  lovable  of  men,  and  a  true-hearted 
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South  African.  He  trusted  his  memory  would  live 
lone'  and  be  a  heritage  to  those  who  came  after  in 
the  heart.s  of  the  South  African  people,  because  no 
man  deserved  their  attachment  and  their  memory 
better  than  the  late  Sir  Meiring  Beck." 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  Lady 
Beck  by  a  highly  placed  public  servant,  gives 
some  idea  as  to  the  high  regard  in  which  her 
husband  had  been  held  by  his  subordinates: — 

"  I  must  tell  you  how  from  day  to  day  I  have 
personally  missed  him,  how  often  I  have  felt  when 
matters  were  before  the  Cabinet,  '  if  only  Sir 
Meiring  were  there  to  push  our  point  of  view  ' — for 
you  know,  with  his  strong  and  devoted  love  for  the 
country,  and  his  belief  in  its  potentiaUties,  he  was 
always  ready  to  champion  our  work  of  trying  to 
push  on  the  development  of  its  resources.  He 
helped  and  encouraged  all  who  were  bent  on  this 
object,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  miss  that 
delightful  friendly  and  encouraging  pat  on  the 
shoulder  he  used  to  give,  with  his  cheery  *  Hullo, 
my  dear  fellow  ! '  when  he  met  one  about  the  House, 
or  indeed  anywhere.  The  keenness  of  his  interest 
and  his  optimism  of  outlook  are  more  missed  from 
day  to  day.  We  shall  never  have  anyone  with  such 
broadness  of  mind  and  such  real  kindliness  of  heart 
to  lead  us." 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Assembly 
adjourned  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed  statesman,  after  the  following 
resolution  had  been  passed  unanimously  in  each 
House: — 
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*'  That  this  House  professes  its  profound  regret 
at  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Parliament,  Union  and 
people  of  South  Africa  through  the  death  on  May 
15th,  1919,  of  Senator  the  Hon.  Sir  John  H.  Meiring 
Beck,  Kt.,  M.D.,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
and  resolves,  while  placing  on  record  its  apprecia- 
tiontion  of  the  great  public  services  rendered  by 
him  to  his  country  over  a  course  of  many  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union, 
as  a  member  and  Minister  of  this  Parliament,  and 
in  other  public  capacities,  to  convey  its  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy  to  Lady  Beck  and  the  family  of 
the  late  courteous  and  gifted  gentleman  and  states- 
man in  their  bereavement." 

Mgr.  Kolbe's  poetic  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  life-long  friend,  which  was  published  just 
after  the  latter's  death,  is  a  fitting  close  to  this 
memoir. 
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AVE,    FRATER,    ATQUE    VALE! 


Hail,  brother,  and  farewell! 
List,  stranger,  to  the  funeral  bell. 
In  earlj'  days  we  stepped  out  side  by  side, 
With   lofty   aim   and   youthful  pride. 
He  to  heal  and  I  to  guide. 
A  joyous  friendship  blessed  our  days 
And  linked  lis  in  divergent  ways. 
We.  had  a  magic  token  : 
Our  bond  was  never  broken. 

Our  fathers,  too,   together  wrought. 

To  both  their  sons  high  lessons  taught; 
And  Beck  and  Bletterman   combined 

To  rear  upon  the  Tulbagh   slopes 
A  stately  mansion  well  designed 

As  type  of  all  our  nation's  memories  and  hopes. 
Here,   in  this  home  of  culture  and   sweet  joy, 

In  after  years. 
Far  from   the  world  of   turmoil  and  annoy, 

I  lonely,  he  with  sympathy  of  child  and  wife, 
We  braved  the  fated  shears. 
Played  with  the  past  and  future  threads  of  life, 

Matched  them  in  harmony, 

And  wove  them  into  timeless  unity. 

We  woo'd  the  Muses  side  by  side. 

He  iu  song  and  I  in  verse. 
'  We  are  an  artist-raoe,"   he  cried, 
"  For  us  to  nurse 
All  strivings  after  Art 
Until  we  mete  all  pulses  of  the  nation's  heart." 

So  we  put  forth  our  powers 
To  utter  cH>mmon  loyalties  to  School  and  Land, 

Ck>ntent  that  soon,  in  happier  hours. 
Our   work    be  swept  away    by  Afric's    ripening   hand. 
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We  stood  together  in  the  days  of  gloom, 
'Twas   fear'd  our  country's  doom. 

We  bore  the  hate  of   hostile  crowds, 

And  fixed  our  gaze  beyond  the  clouds. 
We  saw  the  gleams  of  blue  between  the  mists 

Until  the  sun  broke  through, 
Turned  earth's  grey  vapours   into  heavenly  amethysts, 

And  lighted  up  our  world  anew. 

Yet  once  more,  hand  in  hand, 

We  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  planned 

A  closer  union  for  our  Afrikander  land. 

Together  we  withstood 

Even  friends  who  would  not  see  their  country's  good. 
Staunch  leader  of  our  fold,    he  never  quailed. 

Then  just  before  the  fulness  of  the  day. 

He  passed  away ; 
But  ere  he  passed  he  knew    our    hopes    for    ever    had 
prevailed. 

This  Union,  too,  has  found  its  magic  token, 
And  by  God's  grace  the  bond  shall  ne'er  be  broken; 
This  is  the  spell 

That  lured  our  love  — 
In  conjoined  permanence  to  dwell 

Upon  the  heights  above. 
Hail,  brother,  and  farewell  I 


THE  END 


AFTERWORD. 


By   Lady   Beck. 

"  A  beautiful  thought  is  handed  to  us  from 
the  East : — That  as  each  pair  of  lives  unite,  the 
tracery  of  an  ethereal  design  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  themselves. 

"The  filling  in  of  colour,  the  carving  of 
delicate  workmanship,  is  depicted  by  their 
manner  of  living,  and  forms  the  labour  of  a 
lifetime. 

"  An  ideal  tracery  of  a  wonderful  flower 
was  ours  from  the  outset. 

"  The  last  touches  of  colour  have  been  laid ; 
the  lights  sharpened  by  the  shadows. 

"  The  blossom  is  complete  !  " 
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Musical  Compositions  0/  Johannes  Henricus  Meiring  Beck. 

SONGS   PUBLISHED. 

"The  Tide  Rises,  the  Tide  Falls." 

"Lullaby." 

"Our  Land." 

"The  Soiith   African  College   Song." 

"  Spring." 

''Gefunden." 

"  Hoffnung." 

"  Slumber  Song." 

"The  Arrow  Slit." 

"Music  and  Moonlight  Their  Secrets  Shall  Tell.' 

"An  Deine  Liebe  Will  Ich  Glauben." 

"  Wonderland." 

"Pageant  Song."  ■ 

"  0ns  Vaderland." 

"  Summer." 

''  Hurrah  for  Table  Mountain." 

"  How  Strange  that  Love  Should  Last." 

"  The  Way  is  Clear." 

SONGS   UNPUBLISHED. 

"Love's  Light  Summer  Cloud." 

"  Summer  and  "Winter." 

"  From  Ijove  Apart." 

"  Whenm-er  I   See  Those  Smiling  Eyes." 

"O  Water  Singing." 

"O  may  mj'  Breast  thy  Shield  be." 

"O  Once-bright  Eyes." 

"What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say.?  " 

"  A  Laugh  is  Just  Like  Sunshine." 
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OTHER    MUSICAL    PIECES. 

"A  Waltz,"  composed  when  about  12  years  of  age. 

"  Invauolt  Valse." 

"Minuet  in  'F.'" 

"Valse  Minuet." 

"Etude." 

"  Wedding  March." 

"Friendship's  Greeting." 

"  Duetto." 

"Table  Mountain  Echoes."* 

"Marche  Triomphale."* 

"  Valse  Chromatique."* 

"  Cameraderie."* 

"  Birthday  March."* 

"A  Suite  of  Trios  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello." 

The  items  marked  *  have  been  published. 
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SOUTH    AFRICANISM. 

BY 

THE  HON.  SENATOR  SIR  J.   MEIRING  BECK. 


A  Lecture  delivered  in  IQ05. — His  views  five  years 
previous  to  Union. 


ISTotliing'  is  more  noteworthy  than  the  develop- 
ment from  presumably  common  ancestors  of  the 
endless  varieties  of  races  and  nations  that  exist. 
And  the  matter  is  not  a  simple  one.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  recognise  why  changes  should  occur. 
But   we  know   they  do.  Ultimately,   of  course, 

society  depends,  and  must  depend,  on  nature  for  its 
livelihood  and  for  all  its  activities ;  and  that  being 
so,  it  is  clear  that  infinitely  complex  adaptations, 
whether  we  like  them  or  not,  are  constantly  and 
inevitably  compulsory  whenever  our  natural 
environment  changes.  And  this  is  more  clearly 
seen  when  we  reflect  what  change  of  environment 
really  means,  when  we  remember  that  environment 
embraces  all  and  every  condition  that  operates  or 
can  possibly  operate:  climate,  intermingling  with 
new  people,  contact  with  new  languages, 
geographical  position,  food,  the  character  of  the 
economic  pursuits  detennined  by  special  circum- 
stances, etc. — in  short,  influences  so  subtle  and 
complex  and  involved  as  to  make  any  analysis  a 
hopeless  task.  Environment  operates,  has  always 
operated,  will  always  operate,  and  whilst  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recognise  and  examine  all  the 
elements  that  constitute   a  particular  environment. 
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or  forecast  its  exact  effects,  by  nothing  that  we 
can  conceivably  do  can  we  ultimately  resist  its 
influence. 

Bagehot,  in  his  interesting  book,  Physics  and 
Politics,  has  an  excellent  article  on  what  he  calls 
"Nation-making,"  which  I  commend  to  anyone 
desirous  of  following  up  the  very  fascinating  subject 
of  influences  that  contribute  to  nation-making. 
Before  jiassing  on,  I  would  indicate  one  very  inter- 
esting conclusion  he  arrives  at.  He  points  out  that 
in  nation-making  there  are  probably  two  forces  at 
work :  one  the  force  that  is  concerned  with  the 
making  of  broadly-marked  races,  such  as  the 
negro,  or  the  red  man,  or  the  European ;  the 
second,  with  the  making  of  minor  distinctions  such 
as  the  distinction  between  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian,  or  Greek  and  Roman,  or  between  the 
Scotsman  and  Englishman,  or  Englishman  and 
German.  The  first  the  Race-making  force  which, 
whatever  it  was,  "acted  in  antiquity,"  and  which 
has  now,  subject  to  conditions  favouring  this, 
"wholly  or  almost  wholly  given  over  acting" — 
which,  in  other  words,  has  reached  what  I  may  call 
its  Resting-place,  its  plane  of  more  or  less  stability. 
The  second  the  Nation-making  Force,  properly  so 
called,  which  is  "acting  now,  as  much  as  it  ever 
acted,  and  creating  as  much  as  it  has  ever  created." 
It  is  this  second  force,  operating  now  here  and 
everywhere  else,  that  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  us  in  South  Africa,  the  more  so  because  its 
effects  are  almost  daily  and  recognisedly  manifest- 
ing themselves  under  the  special  circumstances  of 
our  life. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  what  the  human  elements 
are  that  we  meet  with  in  South  Africa.     Not  merelv 
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have  we  here  representatives  of  the  two  or  three 
main  European  stocks,  from  which  the  bulk  of 
South  Africans  are  descended,  but  we  have  daily 
influxes  from  every  conceivable  portion  of  the 
g'lobe.  This  cosmopolitan  hotchpotch  is  here  sub- 
jected to  combinations  existing  probably  nowhere 
else ;  is  brought  into  contact  with  influences  often 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  influences  left  behind. 
Furthermore  there  is  contact  with  the  native, 
already,  when  we  consider  our  coloured  as  apart 
from  our  aboriginal  population,  responsible  for  an 
entirely  new  product. 

What  would  we  expect  from  all  this  ?  Would 
we  for  one  moment  believe  that  Nature  is  going  to 
suspend  her  operations  here,  and  make  it  possible 
for  any  European  nationality  to  -  retain  for  any 
length  of  time  its  original  characteristics  ?  Of 
course  not.  The  problem,  in  fact,  stated  in  this 
way,  drives  us  to  the  only  conclusion  possible, 
which  is  that  a  pure  South  Africanism,  and  South 
Africanism  only,  will  be  in  the  long  run  our  inevit- 
able destiny  here. 

And  all  analogies  furnished  by  other  com- 
munities strengthen  this  conviction.  Look  at  the 
Yankee  of  to-day.  By  birth  very  largely,  by  lan- 
guage, by  facilities  for  constant  contact  with 
England,  by  climate,  etc.,  his  environment  super- 
ficially' considered  was  one  eminently  calculated  to 
keep  him  unchanged  in  type.  But  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  To-day  anyone  in  a  crowd  can  pick  out  an 
American.  His  physique  has  changed,  his  tempera- 
ment has  changed,  his  character  is  changed,  and  he 
has  developed  in  the  course  of  comparatively  a  short 
period  into  a  type  as  far  removed  from  his  English 
ancestor  as  can  well  be.     The  same  thing-  is  hap- 
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pening  in  Canada,  and  also  in  Australia,  thougli 
here,  perhaps,  there  has  scarcely  as  yet  l)een  suffi- 
cient time  for  gross  change. 

Whether  we  appeal  to  the  proved  intentions  of 
Natiu'e  or  to  our  actual  experience,  we  are  again 
and  again  and  always  brought  back  to  the  same 
point :  the  development  of  new  national  types  in 
harmony  with  their  environment.  This  being  so, 
is  it  not  matter  for  astonishment  that  there  can  be 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  person  as  to  what  lies 
before  us  in  South  Africa.  Some  time  ago  appeared 
a  Renter's  cablegram.  It  was  dated  some  time 
before  the  end  of  the  recent  South  African  War, 
and  read  as  follows: — "  The  Times,  commenting  on 
the  sterling  qualities  displayed  by  the  Boers,  says 
that  this  ought  to  contribute  to  the  pacification  of 
South  Africa,  and  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  Great  Britain  must  finally  settle  the  question 
of  British  supremacy,  and  banish  for  ever  the 
phantom    of   an    Afrikander   nation."  The   first 

feeling  I  had  when  I  read  this  was  one  of  araa.'^e- 
ment  that  a  great  organ  of  public  opinion  like  The 
Times  should  so  utterly  have  failed  to  appreciate 
the  true  problem  in  South  Africa.  The  South 
African  Jiation  is  going  to  be  no  phantom  :  it  is 
going  to  be  a  reality,  because  no  power  on  earth 
can  prevent  this. 

If  it  were  necessary,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that,  whether  it  be  accepted  or  not,  the  South 
African  type  has  already  to  a  considerable  extent 
evolved  and  is  daily  evolving.  Let  me  indicate  one 
or  two  things  in  this  connection.  It  is  an  undoubled 
fact  that  whereas  the  tendency  in  Europe  is  towards 
physical  deterioration,  the  tendency  here  is  in  the 
opposite   direction.       Let  anyone  interested  go  to 
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the  next  agricultural  show  in  the  rural  districts. 
He  will  there  meet  South  Africans,  of  all  nationali- 
ties, who  have  been  on  the  land — i.e.,  who  for  some 
generations  have  been  fixtures  in  South  Africa. 
What  will  he  find?  Will  he  find  the  descendants 
of  the  comparatively  undersized  Frenchman  and 
Hollanders  where  their  forefathers  were  ?  Let  him 
note  the  physical  types  he  will  see.  Nine  out  of 
ten  men  will  be  found  near  and  many  over  six  feet 
in  height.  In  the  late  South  African  War  it  was 
a  matter  for  everyday  comment  that  the  Trans- 
vaalers  and  Orange  Free  Staters  were  physically 
enormously  developed.  Naturally  so  gross  a  differ- 
entiation as  one  of  recognisable  physical  change 
must  imply  also  other  and  more  subtle  changes  in 
other  directions,  and  will  be  more  apparent  in  the 
descendants  of  the  older  European  stocks  than  in 
those  of  the  later  arrivals.  But  even  in  the  descen- 
dants of  the  1820  British  settlers  you  will  already 
find  the  same  thing.  I  see  a  good  many  insurance 
records,  and  only  recently,  when  I  had  before  me  a 
large  number  of  reports  dealing  with  descendants 
of  the  Eastern  Province  British  settlers,  I  could  not 
help  drawing  the  attention  of  the  manager  of  the 
insurance  company  concerned  to  the  extraordinary 
physical  development  of  the  applicants.  This  is 
the  more  noteworthy  when  we  remember  that  in  the 
British  Isles  the  army  standard  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  maintained  as  where  it  was  even  a  few 
years  ago.  Get  into  contact  with  the  men  in  the 
country — I  am  speaking  of  those  who  have  been 
settled  in  it  for  a  considerable  time.  Listen  to 
their  conversation.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  point 
in  which  you  will  not  find  striking  similarities  in 
the    modes    of   thought    and    expression     between 
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Dutch-descended  and  English-descended  South 
Africans,  and  equally  striking  dissimilarities  with 
European  modes. 

Let  an  English-descended  South  African  meet 
a  Dutch  or  French-descended  fellow-South  African 
in  England  or  France  or  Holland.  At  once  you  will 
find  that  unconscious  fraternising,  that  complete 
understanding  of  each  other,  that  pleasure  in  each 
other's  company,  which  induce  them  to  go  to  the 
same  hotel,  to  travel  together,  to  behave  as  only 
thoroughly  sympathetic  fellow-countrymen  can 
behave.  No  matter  how  much  they  fight  out  here 
or  how  much  they  oppose  each  other,  away  from 
home  they,  without  even  wishing  to  acknowledge 
it  or  wishing  to  recognise  it,  are  compatriots,  whose 
blood  flows  more  quickly  as  they  recite  to  each  other 
the  latest  news  from  home. 

Compare  the  so-called  Dutchman  in  South 
Africa  to-day  with  the  Hollander  and  Frenchman 
as  they  exist  in  Holland  and  France.  Is  there  any- 
one who  will  say  that  they  are  like  each  other? 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  characteristic  left  which 
they  share  in  common,  and  yet  nine-tenths  of  the 
time  when  they  are  discussed  they  are  spoken  of, 
not  as  what  they  are,  South  Africans,  but  as  Dutch- 
men. Put  an  English-descended  and  Dutch- 
descended  South  African,  say  of  the  third  genera- 
tion, side  by  side  in  Holland  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
England.  "Who  will  they  resemble?  As  what  will 
they  be  accepted?  As  Dutchmen  or  Englishmen, 
or  as  compatriots  with  characteristics  different  to 
the  people  they  find  themselves  amongst  ? 

All  these  things,  and  many  more  that  I  could 
name  if  it  were  necessary,  are  quite  true,  and  point 
to   the  fact  that  this   influence   of  environment   is 
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already  manifesting  itself,  as  it  must  always  in  an 
increasing  ratio  continue  to  do.  All  these  things 
show  that  national  feeling— national  solidarity — is 
already  a  larger  factor  in  our  lives  than  many  are 
conscious  of  or  than  many  of  us  will  admit. 

The  problem  for  those  guiding  the  destinies  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  is  not  how  to  banish  for 
ever  the  phantom  of  a  South  African  nation,  but 
how,  by  fostering  the  national  spirit,  to  drive  it 
into  grooves  sympathetic  to  common  interests 
rather  than  into  grooves  out  of  harmony  with  those 
interests.  It  is  because  I  personally  feel  strongly 
the  harm  that  is  being  done  that  I  have  so  often 
raised  my  voice  against  the  often  well-intentioned — 
but  to  my  mind  wrong — latter-day  attempts  to 
interfere  artificially  with  natural  forces. 

Absorption  there  will  always  be,  but  if 
artificially  interfered  with  or  controlled  the  process 
will  be  retarded,  and  you  may  drive  the  product — 
that  is  the  risk — into  unsympathetic  channels.  One 
of  the  best  pro-Consuls  England  ever  sent  us  saw 
this  very  clearly.  He  did  not  speak,  as  has  become 
the  fashion  now-a-days,  of  British  and  Dutch  in  the 
Cape  Colony.  He  recognised  that  where  people 
have  for  generations  been  born  under  the  British 
flag  they  must  at  least  be  recognised  and  spoken  of 
as  British  whatever  their  remote  descent.  Speaking 
in  1889,  immediately  before  relinquishing  his  office, 
Lord  Rosmead,  the  pro-Consul  in  question,  said : 
"  There  being  no  longer  any  permanent  place  in 
South  Africa  for  direct  Imperial  rule,  and  viewing 
it  simply  as  an  aid  to  expansion,  there  remains  only 
the  permanent  competing  influences  of  dominionism 
and  republicanism.  Whether  these  will  always 
remain  as  at  present  separate  organisms,  or  whether 
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the  one  will,  like  Aaron's  rod,  absorb  the  other,  is 
a  problem  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss ;  but 
I  venture  to  think  that  British  colonialism  is  very 
heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  by  the  well-meant 
but  mistaken  interference  of  irresponsible  or  ill- 
informed  persons  in  England.  The  blending  of  the 
two  European  families  in  South  Africa  will  produce 
a  race  which  will  in  no  way  be  inferior  to  any  in 
the  world."  It  is  this  race — the  outcome  of  the 
blend  between  the  European  families  existing  here 
which  more  modern  statesmanship  t-ells  us  is  a 
phantom  to  be  for  ever  banished.  Happily  for  all 
interests  concerned,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  this.  Nature  in  the  long 
run  will  have  her  way,  and  the  wise  man,  recog- 
nising this,  will  try  to  work  with  her  and  not 
against  her. 

And  to  emphasise  the  extraordinary  growth 
which  in  a  community  like  ours  may  be  possible 
with  national  cohesion  and  national  earnestness,  let 
me  ask  you  to  read  the  account  given  of  Canadian 
growth  by  Bourinot  in  The  Story  of  the  NationL 
He  has  a  chapter  headed  "Canada  as  a  Nation," 
which  I  am  not  going  to  quote,  because  you  can 
read  it  at  leisure  for  yourselves.  But  he  there 
shows  what  an  enormous  lever  this  nationalism  has 
been  in  stimulating  the  material  and  intellectual 
development  of  Canada,  and  the  great  gain  that  has 
accrued  not  only  to  Canada,  but  also  to  the  Empire 
generally  throufrh  this  development  of  a  healthy 
Canadianism.  We  do  not  in  Canada  find  that  there 
is  any  hesitation  about  preaching  the  doetrine  of 
Canada  for  the  Canadians. 

Far  from  this  being  discouraged,  we  find  even 
Governors-General   telling    Canadians   that    this   is 
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the  only  doctrine  for  them.  Not  very  long  ago  the 
London  Standard  published  a  telegram  giving 
extracts  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Minto.  Amongst 
other  things  the  late  Governor-General,  dealing 
with  the  race  question,  said  that,  "being  Scotch 
himself,  he  believed  the  Caledonian  to  be  the  best 
man  in  the  world ;  but  if  he  were  a  Canadian  he 
would  always  shout  Canada  for  the  Canadians." 

After  this,  what  becomes  of  all  the  energy  that 
from  time  to  time  has  been  expended  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  criminality  of  a  similar  doctrine 
for  South  Africa  ?  Let  us  at  least  retain  sufficient 
sense  of  perspective  to  recognise  that  a  true  Afri- 
canderism,  a  true  South  Africanism,  is  as  inevitably 
our  destiny  here  as  it  is  also  most  desirable  for 
everybody  concerned.  And,  recognising  this,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  ?  Are  we  going  to  sit  still,  or 
are  we  going  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  co-operate 
with  the  forces  that  are  driving  us  ?  The  issue  is 
obviously  too  serious  for  us  to  disregard.  We  may 
not  all  be  agreed  as  to  the  best  paths  to  travel  in 
pursuance  of  our  objective,  but  if  our  objective  be 
the  same,  and  if  each,  according  to  his  lights, 
pursue  it  earnestly,  depend  upon  it  it  will  not  be 
long  before  our  paths  will  converge.  For  myself 
I  would  say  to  you,  place  in  the  forefront  the  deter- 
mination to  build  up  the  character  of  the  South 
African  people. 

It  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  build  up 
a  community  with  a  strong  moral  backbone  than  to 
strive  for  material  advancement  alone.  Some  time 
ago  I  was  conversing  with  a  friend  of  mine  wKo 
represents  large  mining  interests.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  underestimate  the  importance  or  advantage  to 
South  Africa  of  mining  developments.     Far  from 
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it.  But  when  my  friend,  in  his  eagerness  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  mines,  challenged  me  to  show  any- 
thing worth  mentioning  produced  in  South  Africa 
before  its  mines  were  discovered,  I  could  not  resist 
pointing  out  that  South  Africa  had  amongst  its  pre- 
mining  products  men  like  the  late  Judge  Water- 
meyer.  the  late  Sir  John  Brand,  the  late  Advocate 
De  Wet,  Sir  Henry  de  Villiers,  Andrew  Murray, 
and  others.  My  friend  gave  me  up,  and  to  this  day 
he  regards  me,  I  very  much  fear,  as  a  mild  lunatic. 
But  the  story  illustrates  well  what  I  desire  to 
convey.  Depend  upon  it  the  real  strength  of  a 
country  lies  in  the  men  it  produces,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  build  up  a  wholesome  South  Africanism 
let  us  see  to  it  that  we  place  that  fact  in  the  fore- 
front. And  when  we  talk  of  character-production, 
let  us  never  forget  that  beautiful  thought  of  our 
own  South  African  Olive  Schreiner :  "The  heart 
of  its  womanhood  is  the  treasure-house  of  a  nation, 
where  its  freedom  is  stored.  See  that  you  guard 
the  treasure  of  your  people  well.  A  fearless, 
indomitable  womanhood ;  a  fearless  indomitable 
people." 

In  building  up  South  African  character  let  us 
cultivate  pride  in  our  own  history  and  in  the  history 
of  our  forefathers.  Let  us  accept  each  other's 
history  as  a  common  heritage.  Why  should  a 
Dutch-descended  South  African  not  have  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  a  Newton,  Hampden,  Shake- 
speare, Nelson,  or  Darwin,  when  the  descendants 
and  fellow-countrymen  of  these  men  are  here  part 
and  parcel  of  himself  and  his  children?  Vice  versa, 
why  should  an  English-descended  Africander  not 
have  pride  in  similar  achievements  of  great  Dutch- 
men or  Frenchmen,  like  William  the  Silent  or  De 
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Colig-ny?  Is  the  history  of  resistance  to  Spanish 
encroachment — the  heroism  of  a  struggle  for  free- 
dom, persisting  for  eighty  years — a  small  inheri- 
tance for  the  children  who  represent  in  South  Africa 
a  blend  of  the  races  ?  Are  the  sentiments  and 
courage  and  self-sacrifice  that  inspired  men  to 
relinquish  all  that  man  can  hold  dear — country, 
wealth,  social  position,  everything — in  order  to  gain 
freedom  of  conscience  not  a  heritage  to  be  regarded 
as  a  precious  common  possession  ?  Let  us  cultivate 
mutual  respect,  self-reliance,  mutual  interdepen- 
dence. So  shall  we  gradually  build  up  the  right 
feeling. 

In  building  up  character  in  our  children,  let 
us  teach  them  that  Providence  has  not  only  blessed 
us  with  faculties  for  earning  bread,  but  that  it  has 
flooded  the  world  with  light  and  colour,  and  form, 
and  sound,  and  rhythm,  and  given  us  senses  and 
faculties  to  draw  from  these  inspirations  for  our 
higher  natures.  Let  us  give  our  children  a  chance 
to  stimulate  their  higher  life ;  let  us  give  them  a 
solace  and  relief  from  the  cares  and  troubles  that 
the  bread  struggle  involves  by  teaching  them  the 
value  of  Art  and  Literature — Nature's  two  hand- 
maidens ;  and  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  State  does  its 
duty  here  in  placing  opportunities  to  learn  before 
the  people.  Above  all,  let  us  strive  to  make  our 
art  and  literature  South  African.  Only  as  they 
approach  nature  will  true  art,  true  literature,  be 
worth  cultivating,  and  nature  here  is  nothing  if 
not  South  African. 

So  far  as  possible  in  building  up  our  South 
Africanism  let  us  strive  to  make  misundei'standing 
impossible.  That  we  can  do  by  cultivating  each 
other's  language.    Do  not  be  misled  by  all  the  high- 
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sounding  talk  of  the  disadvantages  of  bi-lingualism. 
It  is  curious,  but  true,  tliat  as  a  rule  those  who  are 
most  energetic  in  dilating  upon  the  disabilities  of 
bi-lingualism  speak  only  one  language  themselves. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  used  to  say:  "As  many 
languages  as  a  man  speaks  so  many  timers  is  he  a 
man,"  and  that  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  he  said  it. 
Apart  from  its  being  useful  to  know  the  language 
of  those  you  are  in  daily  contact  with,  there  can 
surely  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  advantages  attaching 
to  a  knowledge  of  more  than  one  language. 

In  Belgium,  where  this  language  question  has 
been  fought  out  very  much  on  lines  existing  here, 
the  question  has  now  been  settled  finally.  It  is 
quite  curious  to  see  how  exactly  the  same  argu- 
ments in  use  here  were  employed  in  Belgium  to 
prevent  Flemish  from  being  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  French.  It  was  said  to  be  a  patois, 
a  language  without  a  literature.  "  Wliilst  on  the 
one  hand  the  Walloons  were  taunted  by  the 
Flemings  as  being  Frenchmen  who  desired  to  rob 
a  Dutch  race  of  its  mother  tongue,  and  to  bring 
Belgium  under  the  centralising  tyranny  of  France," 
the  ardent  Fleming  was,  on  the  other  hand,  accused 
of  "preferring  a  mere  dialect,  with  little  or  no 
literature  and  unknown  outside  narrow  limits,  to 
a  world  language  so  highly  developed,  so  widely 
spoken,  and  with  such  magnificent  literature  as  the 
French."  And  so  the  battle  was  waged,  until  now 
the  aim  has  come  to  be  established  to  make  educated 
Belgium  bi-lingual,  and  not  to  give  predominance 
to  either  language.  The  Belgian  experience  is  so 
interesting  that  I  would  strongly  urge  you  to  read  a 
report.  On  a  Visit  to  Belgian  Schools,  as  Gilchrist 
Travelling  Student,   written  bv  Mr.   T.  R.   Dawes, 
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M.A.,  and  publislied  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  (1902).  No  South  African  anxious  to  get 
light  on  this  language  question  should  neglect  to 
read  this  report.  So  much  did  Mr.  Dawes  come 
away  from  his  inspection  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  bi-lingualism,  that  he,  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Wales,  is  now 
working  at  getting  Welsh  placed  throughout  Wale« 
on  a  similar  footing,  as  far  as  the  Welsh  schools  are 
concerned,  as  Flemish  in  Belgium. 

Coming  to  more  material  necessities,  let  ns 
encourage  our  children  to  adopt  preferably  that 
daily  occupation  which  can  most  effectually  create 
and  strengthen  character,  and  let  us  fit  them  for 
this.  Would  that  we  could  get  more  of  our  South 
African  young  people  on  the  land,  No  doubt  the 
chances  for  wealth-getting  will  not  be  so  great  ais 
in  many  other  walks  of  life,  but  there  will  be  gain 
in  other  directions.  Rider  Haggard,  in  an  appeal 
to  his  countrymen  to  go  back  to  the  land,  has  very 
well  expressed  what  I  feel:  "Providence  intended 
men  to  dwell  upon  the  land,  and  by  pure  honest 
daily  toil  to  win  food  for  himself  and  his  offspring. 
With  that  food  would  come  strength  and  health  of 
mind,  slow  perhaps,  but  not  easily  disturbed,  even 
in  the  worst  shocks  of  private  woe,  reverence  for 
the  works  of  Nature,  and  through  them  for  the 
great  Creator." 

As  far  as  possible  let  us  influence  our  fellow- 
South  Africans  to  go  on  the  land,  but  whilst  doing 
this,  let  us  not  rest  there  :  let  us  endeavour  to  create 
permanent  industrial  life  in  other  directions  also. 
Let  us  never  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  are 
friends  of  South  Africa  who  tell  us  that  with  all  its 
immense  potentialities,  it  is  unfit  for  industrial  life. 
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It  is  always  possible  to  dish  up  plausible  arguments 
in  support  of  doctrines  of  this  kind,  but  such  argu- 
ments will  not,  as  a  rule,  bear  examination. 

In  developing  South  Africa  see  to  it  that  the 
country  gets  better  means  of  communication,  so  as 
to  bring  the  townsman  and  countryman  into  more 
daily  contact,  so  as  to  make  possible  the  industrial 
as  well  as  social  development  of  the  people,  so  as 
to  create  better  mutual  knowledge,  better  mutual 
understanding.  Provide  means  of  communication 
to  make  possible  that  co-operation  of  which  we  talk 
so  much,  but  for  the  promotion  of  which  we  do  so 
little.  It  is  not  enousrh  to  build  railways,  mainly 
for  connecting  one  big  town  with  another  big  town. 
That  is  not  developing  South  Africa.  It  is  merely 
providing  facilities  for  the  products  of  outside 
labour  to  be  distributed. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  blessings  of  education 
are  not  confined  to  the  larger  centres  of  population. 
Let  us,  even  if  it  involves  the  spending  of  money, 
insist  upon  carrying  those  blessings  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  land.  So  shall  we  show  that  we 
realise  our  duties  towards  those  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen less  fortunately  situated  than  we  are. 

Lastly,  let  us  recognise  our  responsibilities  to 
our  native  population.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
they  are  Africanders ;  that  they  are  the  oldest  Afri- 
canders in  the  land;  and  that  we  have  great  duties 
towards  them.  So  shall  we  be  able  to  make  good 
our  own  title  to  our  national  birthright. 
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